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THE TEN SENSES IN THE SIETE PARTIDAS 


4 Be Prologue to title twenty in the printed editions of the 
Primera Partida of Alfonso el Sabio sets forth the reasons that 
man should pay tithes. It states that Abraham, the first patriarch, 
gave to the high priest Melchizedec, in addition to first-fruits and 
offerings, the tenth part of the spoils which he conquered. Later 
God, who it was said became so friendly to Moses that he talked to 
him as one man to another, requested this leader to include in the 
written law the command that the people should give offerings to 
the priests in order to show gratitude to the Lord and to acknowledge 
his sovereignty. When Christ came to earth he also ordered man to 
pay tithes. Later the saints explained for what reasons the tenth 
part should be given rather than any other amount. God created 
ten orders of angels and Moses wrote down ten commandments. 
Moreover, man was endowed with ten senses in order that he might 
live honorably and well under God’s guidance and thus keep the 
ten commandments. The text of the Prologue in the printed edi- 
tions states nothing more about the ten senses. 

However the text of MS. A, which in our opinion reflects the 
earliest redaction of the Primera Partida, presents the following 
description of the ten senses: 


' For a description of MS. A (Brit. Mus. Add. 20787) see J. H. Herriott, “A 
Thirteenth-Century Manuscript of the Primera Partida,” Speculum, XIII (1938), 
278-297, where we indicate that the text most closely approaching that of MS. A 
is the one printed in the Academy edition, at times as variant in the footnotes, at 
times as an alternate text in italics. The editors of the Academy edition took this 
variant text from MS. BR 3 which was later deposited in the Biblioteca Nacional 
of Madrid and classified as Vit.2-8. This manuscript was still lodged in the Bibl. 
Nac. in 1933 (see J. Dominguez Bordona, Manuscritos con miniaturas, Madrid 
[1933], p. 340) but during our sojourn in Spain in the spring of 1950 we were 
unable to find any trace of it. 
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fol. 107ro: E otrossi dio Dios al omne diez sentidos. E destos son los 
cinco de fuera del cuerpo e los cinco de dentro. E los de fuera son assi 
cuemo ueer, oyr, oler, gostare tanner. E de los de dentro el primero es el 
seso comunal, que esta en la delantera parte del meollo de la cabega, 
que es juyz sobre los cinco sesos sobredichos que son de fuera, assi cuemo 
quando ueen los oios alguna cosa, que yudga que es lo que ueen, ¢ assi de 
los otros sentidos. FE por essol llaman comunal porque es sobre todos los 
cinco sesos. Pero, con todo esso, no yudga si no sobre las cosas que 
llaman en latin presentes, que quier tanto dezir como las que se fazen 
luego, en cada uno de los cinco sentidos. 

E] segundo sentido es aquel que llaman en latin uirtus ymaginatiua, 
que quier tanto dezir cuemo que asma omne con ella las cosas que no uee, 
bien cuemo si las touiesse delante. E este sentido es puesto en la postre- 
mera parte del meollo delantero sobredicho. Pero este sentido no puede 
ymaginar si no sobre las cosas que los sesos uieron o sintieron. 

E el tercero sentido es a que llaman en latin uirtus estimatiua, que 
quier tanto dezir cuemo uertud asmadera. E este es en la primera parte 
de la segunda casa del meollo. E con esta se asman las cosas natural- 
mientre quales son amigas 0 enemigas, magar no fuessen prouadas por 
ninguno de los sentidos, assi cuemo el cordero que connosce al lobo por su 
enemigo, magar nunqua lo aya uisto. E otrossi connesce por amiga al 
oueia que lo pario, magar este entre muchas, ¢ no la uea, solo que la oya. 

El quarto sentido es a que llaman en latin uirtus cogitatiua, que quier 
tanto dezir cuemo cuydadera. E esta es puesta en la postremera parte de 
la segunda casa del meollo. E la obra della es componer e departir entre 
las formas que se departen por la uertud asmadera sobredicha, e entre las 
otras que son puestas en el meollo que esta en la casa de la memoria, de 
que dize adelante, e con la fuerca que toma destos dos, cuyda e departe 
las cosas, quales son de fazer o de dexar. Pero a las uegadas, quando este 
cuydado ua a mas de lo que deue, sale de so logar « torna se en fantasia, 
e por esso a de cuydar las cosas cuemo no son. E esta uertud cuydadera 
o fantastica obra tan bien durmiendo cuemo uelando. 

El quinto sentido es a que llaman en latin uirtus memoratiua, que 
quier tanto dezir cuemo uertud remenbradera. E esta es puesta en ia 


The editors of the Academy edition at times give no indication that passages of 
MS. A, including the above passage on the ten senses, appear in BR 3. On the 
other hand, the scribe of MS. Escorial Y-111-21 places at the end of the Primera 
Partida several passages and laws which he has not incorporated in his text. The 
first of these (fol. 170v) corresponds with only slight variants to the passage above 
which we cite from MS. A. At the end of the passage are the words “Abraham 
1* 1. 1* p.” which mean Primera Partida, ley 1, which begins with “Abraham.” 
It may be significant that the words “primera ley” are used inasmuch as MS. A 
always designates the first law of each title as “Ley primera” instead of “prélogo,” 
the word utilized in the editions and other manuscripts. The date of MS. 
Escorial Y-111-21 is 1330. The colophon runs as follows: “Este libro sse acabo de 
ffazer en veynte e cinco dias de mayo, era de mill e trezientas e ssessenta ¢ ocho 
annos. Et es de Fferrant Martinez escriuan.” 
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postremera parte del meollo. E la obra della es retener e guardar las 
formas e los entendimientos de las cosas que passaron por los otros sen- 
tidos.? 


Treatises on the soul including expositions on the five external 
senses and the inner senses were common in the Middle Ages, 
especially among the commentators on Aristotle. Most of the dis- 
cussions stem from the commentaries on the De anima by Avicenna 
and Averroes. Avicenna, following Aristotle, first describes the 
five exterior senses. Then he endeavors to investigate and explain 
the faculties intermediary between the five external senses and the 
intellect. In his desire to synthesize Arabian philosophy, theology 
and science, he tries to localize, in the case of the inner senses, the 
organ through which each faculty operates. The idea was not 
original with Avicenna. Greek philosophers as well as physicians 
had often placed the powers of the soul or mind in the brain al- 
though Aristotle believed the seat of the sentient soul was located in 
the heart. Frequently a tripartite soul crops out, having its abode 
either wholly in the brain or in various parts of the body. Near the 
close of the fourth century Nemesius, pondering over the nature of 
man, suggests that there are three powers of the soul: Phantasy, 
Judgment, and Memory. The instruments of the first, Imagina- 
tion, are in the front portion of the brain; those of the second, Cogi- 
tation, in the center and those of Memory in the back part.* 


2 Of the treatises on the inner senses that the writer has examined, the text of 
Alfonso most closely approaches that of Algazel in his Metaphysica. For example, 
in Pars secunda, Tractatus quartus, Ch. iv, he states: “Scias quod sensus interiores 
quinque sunt etiam, scilicet, sensus communis et virtus imaginativa, et cogitativa, 
et virtus estimativa et virtus memorialis” (ed. Rev. J. T. Muckle [Toronto, 1933], 
p. 169). In discussing the estimativa (p. 170) he writes: “sicut ovis apprehendit 
inimicicias lupi,’’ which may be found in most of the treatises. He does not have 
the statement in this chapter that the lamb also instinctively recognizes its mother. 
However in the following chapter (p. 173) he says: “Estimativa est virtus qua 
apprehenditur intencio de sensibilibus sicut inimicicie gatti (sic) adversus murem, 
et lupi adversus ovem, et amor ovis circa agnum filium suum.” 

* Nemesius, The Nature of Man, Englished by Geo. Wither (London, 1636), 
p. 272, “The instruments of the Imagination are the former Panns of the braine 
.. -’;p. 329, “. . . The instruments of cogitation are the middle-pan of the braine 
and the vitall spirits which are init. . .”; p. 336, “. . . The instruments used by 
the memory are the hinder braine-pan . . . and the vitall spirits there placed.” 
Cf. C. I. Burkhard, Gregorii Nysseni [Nemesii Emeseni] Perhi physeos anthropoy, 
liber a Burgundione in latinum translatus (Vienna, 1902), Part III, Ch. V, p. 3; 
Ch. XI, p. 14; Ch. XII, p. 15. Apparently St. John Damascene draws from 
Nemesius in De fide orthodora, Book II, Chs. XIV-XXI (Migne, Pat. Gr. 94, 
938-939). Earlier Galen in De locis affectis, Bk. III, Ch. IX, had suggested a divi- 
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While the school of translators in Toledo, fostered by Arch- 
bishop Raymond, was attracting scholars from other countries, 
Averroes of Cordoba was bringing out a vast commentary on the 
works of Aristotle. The translations, studies and commentaries of 
scholars in Spain together with those in Sicily form a significant 
integral part of the Twelfth Century Renaissance in Europe which 
was a forerunner to the tremendous attempt in the thirteenth cen- 
tury at a fusion of the products of pagan, both Greek and Arabic, 
with Christian thought. Two of the outstanding Spanish scholars 
who translated or wrote commentaries on the De anima were 
Gundissalinus in the twelfth century and Peter of Spain, later Pope 
John XXT, in the thirteenth century.‘ Visiting scholars from other 


sion of the faculties into imagination, reason, and memory, and localized them re- 
spectively in the front, middle, and rear cells of the brain. 

B. Hollander (In Search of the Soul [London, New York, 1920], pp. 76-77) 
states that the fame of Poseidonios (ca. 400 A.D.), son of the physician Philos- 
torgios, “rests chiefly on the fact that he apparently was the first to attempt to 
localize mental functions” but that “. . . he only gave expression to an opinion 
current at the time.” However, some of the opinions of Hollander, whose pri- 
mary aim was to emphasize the significance of Gall’s classification of mental 
functions, cannot be accepted without serious misgivings. G.S. Brett (A History 
of Psychology, 11 [London, New York, 1921], pp. 71-72) declares that “in The- 
ophilus we find the passage from anatomy to psychology more definitely at- 
tempted.” This physician describes how the skull may be opened and one may 
observe several cavities in which the psychic pneuma is found. Brett continues: 
“The psychic pneuma has three activities; representation, thought and memory: 
these are localized in the front, middle and posterior cavities respectively.” He 
sums up the importance of Theophilus’ contribution in these words: “Aristotle 
and Galen had been united; the ‘faculties’ of Aristotle’s De anima were firmly 
welded on to the anatomical ‘parts’ of Galen’s work on the body. In the eleventh 
century this synthesis of ideas appeared in an authoritative form in the works of 
Constantinus Africanus.”’ Brett forgets for the moment that Avicenna had al- 
ready achieved this union at an earlier date. 

Recent studies indicate that St. Augustine was the first writer to designate the 
inner faculties by the term “internal senses.” In Latin among words used to 
designate a post-sensationary faculty are vis, virtus, potentia, and facultas; in 
Spanish potencia, virtud, facultad, sentido, and sesos interiores. See H. A. Wolfson, 
“The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic and Hebrew Philosophic Texts,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXVIII (1935), 69-72, and the unpub. diss. (Toronto, 1947) 
by G. P. Klubertanz, “Vis cogitativa according to St. Thomas Aquinas: Sources 
and doctrine,” pp. 30-31. Dr. Klubertanz plans to publish a revision of the latter 
work at an early date. 

‘Gundissalinus translated into Latin Avicenna’s commentary on the De 
anima and also wrote commentaries of his own on De immortalitate animae and 
De anima, where he combined Aristotelian and Neo-platonic doctrines. See 
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countries who wrcte treatises on the soul include Michael the Scot, 
Gerard of Cremona, Hermann the Dalmatian, Alfred the English- 
man and many others. Meanwhile scholars and philosophers in 
other countries from the turn of the thirteenth century were becom- 
ing more and more interested in the works of Aristotle, available 
at first primarily in Arabic translations and later in direct transla- 
tions from the Greek. One of the greatest and most influential of 
these was St. Thomas Aquinas, whose work is of interest to our 
study. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, a contemporary of Alfonso el Sabio, dis- 
cusses the soul and its faculties in the Summa Theologica, I, 78, 4. 
He states that Avicenna is of the opinion that there are five interior 
potentiae: sensus communis, phantasia, imaginativa, aestimativa, and 
memorativa. However for his part he is in accord with Averroes 
who concludes that there are only four inner faculties. Accepting 
the arguments set forth by Averroes, Saint Thomas combines 
phantasia and the vis imaginativa into one faculty and does not dis- 
tinguish between cogitativa and aestimativa inasmuch as the same 
faculty is called cogitativa in man and aestimativa in animals.® 


“The treatise De anima of Dominicus Gundissalinus,” ed. J. T. Muckle, Medi- 
aeval Studies, II (1940), 23-103. Also Georg Biilow, Des Dom. Gundissalinus 
Schrift von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele, in Philosophie des Mittelalters, II (1897), 
Part III, and A. Léwenthal, Pseudo-Aristoteles tiber die Seele (Berlin, 1891). For 
Pedro Hispano, see the editions by P. Manuel Alonso of Scientia Libri de Anima 
(Madrid, 1941), and Comentario al “De Anima” de Aristételes (Madrid, 1944). 

Some Spaniards were teaching in foreign universities. For example, Master 
Arnold the Catalan, who was attracted to the University of Naples by Frederick 
II, died, it was reported, while he was lecturing on the soul. See F. Torraca, 
“Maestro Terrisio di Atina,” Archivio storico napoletano, XXXVI (1911), 231-253, 
cited by C. H. Haskins, Studies in the History of Medieval Science, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p. 251. 

5 The discussion of the inner senses is much more explicit in the De potentiis 
animae, Ch. IV, where the statement appears: “Verius tamen dicitur quod sunt 
quattuor.’”’ However the paternity of this work, long attributed to Saint Thomas, 
has been questioned by some modern scholars. See P. Mandonnet, Des écrits 
authentiques de S. Thomas (Fribourg, 1910), p. 152, and M. Grabmann, Die echten 
Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, XXII, 1-2 (Miinster, 1920), p. 167. (We have not had an opportunity 
to examine the revised edition, recently published.) On the other hand F. Pelzer 
considers it to be an authentic work of St. Thomas. Cf. “Zur Forschung nach 
den echten Schriften des hl. Thomas von Aquin,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 
XXXVI (1923), 42-43. For additional bibliography and discussion see Ignatius 
Brady, “The Liber de Anima of William of Vaurouillon, O.F.M.,”’ Medieval 
Studies, XI (Toronto, 1949), 248-249, and G. Verbeke, “Authenticité et chro- 
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Basing our opinion on the words of Saint Thomas as well as on the 
De potentiis animae and several other treatises on the soul and its 
faculties from among the many that appeared in the thirteenth 
century, we may tentatively draw the following conclusions: first, 
with respect to his treatment of the inner senses, Alfonso was not in- 
fluenced by Saint Thomas; secondly, although many writers of the 
thirteenth century, like their predecessors and followers, did not 
have clearly in mind precisely what each of the inner senses meant, 
there arose a debate between those who, following Avicenna, 
championed five faculties of the mind, and those who, following 
Averroes and his commentators, maintained that there were only 
four. In Spain echoes of this controversy extended far into the 
period of the Renaissance. We shall first examine an example in 
the fifteenth century. 

In his allegorical poem entitled Coronacién Juan de Mena sets 
out in a vision for Mount Parnassus in Thessaly. After crossing 
through a dark forest, he becomes lost and at nightfall reaches the 
river Acheron. Here the souls of the damned are being tormented 
by serpents under the supervision of the three Furies and three 
judges. One of the Furies admonishes the poet to flee without 
looking back. He enters a hoat without oars and encounters the 
seven marine perils. This frightful experience plunges him into a 


deep sleep. When he awakens, he continues his journey on a 
wooded slope inhabited by the wise. As he approaches the summit, 
he is so dazzled by the beauty of the hill of wisdom and its sweet 
secrets that he is at a loss to find words to express adequately his 
thoughts and emotions. In stanzas 31 and 32 he calls first upon 
Orpheus and then upon his inner senses for aid and inspiration. 


nologie des écrits de Saint Thomas D’Aquin,” Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 
XLVIII (1950), 260-268. 

Saint Albert the Great, to whom a De potentiis animae published by Mons. B. 
Geyer (Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
XXXYV, 1 [Miinster, 1938]) is ascribed by some of the critics just cited, treats 
of the soul in several places. In De anima, III, 1, 9, he states that there are five 
inner senses just as there are five outer senses: “. . . ita sunt quinque sensus in- 
teriores, sensus communis, imaginatio, aestimativa, phantasia et memoria.” 
However in Summa de homine he declares that there are five inner senses in addi- 
tion to the sensus communis, which should be considered apart. O. Lottin (Psy- 
chologie et morale aux XII* et XIII* siécles, I [Louvain, 1942], 497-500) doubts 
as does Mons. Geyer that Saint Albert wrote this De potentiis animae. 

* Few of the followers of Averroes afid of the commentators on the De anima 
used precisely his classification or terminology for the inner faculties except in di- 
rect citations. However most of them retained the four-fold division. 
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31 32 
O tu, orpheica lira, Ved, sesos interiores, 
son de Febea vihuela por donde comencaremos 
ven, ven, venida de vira las fazafias y loores 
y de tus cantos espira de nuestros antecessores 
pues que mi seso recela : o que orden les daremos: 
e a los mis sentidos cinco pues que fueron colocados 
que te dan tan gran afinco, por sus fechos estremados 
da tu lumbre caucasea, e muy grandes maravillas 
pues a la fuente pegasea en aquel rencle de sillas 
mis registros apropinco. que da vida en los passados. 


Mena finished the poem in 1438 and soon thereafter the Glosa or 
Commentary.’ In the latter he interprets the meaning of stanza 31 
and then discusses the inner senses. Although he cites Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in his comments, he lists five rather than four 
senses (fols. 302r-303r). 


1. Ved sesos interiores. 


En esta parte la copla presente faze una exclamacion a los sesos o 
potencias interiores para comenzar a seguir de las marauillas de aquella 
selua. Y los sesos o potencias interiores son cinco, assi como los sentidos 
exteriores. Y los exteriores son viso, oydo, tafiimiento, olor y gusto, y los 
interiores son essO mesmo cinco, conuiene a saber, seso comun, ymagina- 
tiua, fantasia, estimatiua y memoria. Vistos los sesos o potencias in- 
teriores veamos los sus officios y aquellas cosas que obran. 

El primer seso o potencia interior que es el seso comun faze tres actos, 
el qual esta en la celula de la frente. El primer acto dellos que faze es 
que reconosce los ojos y la su claridad ser forambres por do el vee. El 
segundo acto que faze es discerner y juzgar de los obiectos, conuiene a 
saber, de aquellas cosas que los ojos veen, assi como lo blanco dezir ser 
blanco, y auer diferencia entre lo blanco y lo negro. Ca esto no es obra 
del seso exterior, que es el ver, ca solo el officio del ver es traer las especies 
de la cosa vista, y recebirlas por la su tierna compassion (composicion). 
El tercero acto de el seso comun es conoscer el lugar do la cosa vista ha 
estado assi como de la gota que cae del tejado, que despues que cayo, 
conosce el seso comun el momento de quanto esta arriba, y quando venia 
la gota por el ayre, y lo que no faze el ver que no juzga della saluo quando 
lo vee./ 

El segundo seso interior es imaginatiua, y la su obra desta potencia y 
officio es retener las especies que ha aprendido el seso comun. 


7 Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel presents a penetrating analysis of the prose 
style of Mena in Juan de Mena, poeta del prerrenacimiento espafiol (Mexico, 1950), 
especially pp. 127-156. Cf. also Inez MacDonald, “The Coronacién of Juan de 
Mena: Poem and Commentary,” HR, VII (1939), 125-144. 
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La tercera potencia o seso interior es fantasia. El su officio deste 
seso es componer las formas o especies que estan ayuntadas en la ymagi- 
natiua y faze dellas, por fantasia y semejanga que la ymaginatiua tiene 
en si forma de oro, y de aquella forma faze la fantasia y compone un 
monte dorado o otra cosa semejante, o de otras especies que estan en la 
ymaginatiua faze la fantasia chimera o yeoceruo [ed. 1540: oy conceruo. 
The Latin word is “hireocervo”], es a saber compone una semejanca 
de animalias de estrafias hechuras que no crio naturaleza. 

El quarto seso interior o potencia es estimatiua, y aqueste saca de las 
formas que han passado por los otros sesos. E por ellas rescebidas unas 
intenciones, las quales intenciones que la estimatiua saca, no auiendo 
seydo en los otros sesos, exemplo: “‘yo veo arrebatar a un lobo un cor- 
dero’”’; esto solo faze el ver que es seso exterior. Despues que estas 
especies son entradas por el ojo fasta la frente, que es celula del seso 
comun, juzgo que el lobo que es pardo no es el cordero y.el cordero es 
otra cosa que el lobo. Despues que estas especies entran adelante en la 
cabeca en la otra celula que es llamada imaginatiua, y aquella no faze 
saluo recolegirlas y tenerlas, y despues toma las de alli la tercera potencia 
que esta mas adelante, que es llamada fantasia, y esta ordena de aquel 
lobo y cordero, un lobo medio lobo y medio cordero y otros desuarios 
tales, ca aquel es su officio. 

Despues viene la quarta potencia o seso interior que es llamada esti- 
matiua, y de aquellas especies o formas passadas por los sentidos saca 
ella unas intenciones assi como, porque vido lleuar el lobo al cordero, 
juzga ella una intencion como deue auer enemistad entre el lobo y el 
cordero. Y aquesta es dicha intencion, y es su officio de la estimatiua. 

La quinta potencia y seso interior es dicha memoria y esta en el fin 
de la cabega, que es el celebro. Y su officio desta es retener las formas y 
intenciones passadas por los otros sesos, y en quanto faze el officio del 
retener es dicha memoria, y en quanto se miembra della es dicha remi- 
niscencia. Y aquestas cosas dichas prueua las Aristotiles en el tercero 
de anima y Santo Tomas sobre el. Y assi podemos entender la explana- 
cion que en la copla se fazia, porque se enderegaua a los sesos interiores 
/ quales son las sus obras.*® 


In the sixteenth century Fray Bartolomé de las Casas in the first 
twenty-one chapters of the A pologética historia de las Indias presents 
a brief geographical description of the islands and regions of the 
Americas including fauna, flora, and climate. In the subsequent 
chapter he endeavors to prove, by a comparison of the products and 
peoples of the two countries, that the Americas are a part of India. 
He then proceeds, as he had announced in the Argumento, to ex- 

® The citation follows the edition of Alcal4, 1566, with the aid of the 1540 


edition: Copilacion de todas las obras del famosissimo poeta Juan de Mena, Va- 
llodolid, Juan de Villaquiran, 1540. 
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pound “. . . la compostura de los miembros y organos de los 
sentidos exteriores e interiores.. . .”” Utilizing primarily the works 
of St. Albert the Great, he states that certain individual charac- 
teristics are indicated by the shape of the head. He then describes 
the inner senses: 


La razon de todo lo dicho es que como nuestro entendimiento, mien- 
tra estamos en esta vida, entender no pueda las cosas sino rescibiendo por 
los sentidos exteriores las especies o imdgenes dellas y aquellas imagenes 
se reciban en los sentidos interiores, que son el sentido comun, el cual tiene 
su érgano, aposento y celda en el principio de la cabeza sobre la frente, y la 
imaginacién que mora en el medio del cerebro junto a la celda del sentido 
comun; y la cogitativa en los hombres y estimativa en las bestias, que 
mora en otra celda junto alli a la otra parte del cerebro; y la memoria 
sensitiva 0 memorativa, cuya morada y érgano es la postrera parte de la 
cabeza; y aquestos sentidos o potencias interiores resciban las mismas 
sus imdgenes o especies de los sentidos exteriores, ver, oir, oler, gustar y 
tocar, y los unos y los otros estén aposentados y tengan sus é6rganos y 
celdas en la cabeza. 


Las Casas cites several times the “‘cuatro potencias’”’ before 
reaching Chapter XX XVII, where he again summarizes the func- 
tions and abode of the inner senses. In this lengthy discussion in 
which he draws on St. Thomas, St. Albert, and Aristotle, he is trying 


to prove that the Indians are as capable as any other people includ- 
ing the ancients. His conclusions may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Todas las naciones del mundo son hombres, y de todos los hombres y de 
cada uno dellos es una, no mas, la difinicion, y ésta es que son racionales; 
todos tienen su entendimiento y su voluntad y su libre albedrfo, como 
sean formados a la imagen y semejanza de Dios, todos los hombres tienen 
sus cinco sentidos exteriores y sus cuatro interiores, y se mueven por los 
mismos objetos dellos.!° 


Sudrez and Vives are representative of the many Spanish the- 
ologians and philosophers who wrote treatises on the soul in the 
sixteenth century. The two are well versed in the classics and in 
medieval philosophy; both are critics and independent thinkers. 
Sudrez is a renovator of decadent Scholasticism, who respects tradi- 
tion and in general accepts the authority of Saint Thomas in 


* Fr. Bartolomé de las Casas, A pologética historia de las Indias, NBAE, XIII 
(Madrid, 1909), Ch. XXV, p. 63°. 

10 Op. cit., Ch. XX XXVIII, p. 128". Cf. Lewis Hanke, The Spanish Struggle 
for Justice in the Conquest of America (U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1949), Ch. VIII, 
“All the Peoples of the World are Men,” pp. 111-132. 
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theology and that of Aristotle in philosophy. Like the outstanding 
Scholastics of the Middle Ages he goes to the sources, and writes 
down the opinions that he finds even though he does not agree with 
them. In his De anima III, xxx, xxxi, he discusses the inner 
senses, citing and describing seven that have been mentioned by 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, St. Albert, Avicenna, and others: sensus 
communis, phantasia, imaginatio, aestimativa, cogitativa, memoria, 
reminiscencia. After describing each of these he cites the opin- 
ions of those who believe that there are only two inner senses, three, 
four, and five. He agrees with none of them and concludes that 
there is only one, entendimiento, although he must call in fantasia 
and memoria to aid in his explanation. He reaches his decision from 
a study of the De anima of Aristotle, who, he insists, did not main- 
tain that there were really distinct internal faculties but that the 
various parts formed one power. 

Vives is acclaimed among other reasons for his frequent plea for 
judgments based on direct observation and for his warnings against 
accepting the opinions of the masters of the past merely because the 
latter have been revered as authorities for centuries. Yet in the 
first two books of his De anima et vita he follows somewhat servilely 
his predecessors. With respect to the inner senses he distinguishes 
between imaginatio and fantasia, and includes three other faculties: 
sensus communis, estimativa, and memoria. He places imaginatio 
in the front ventricle of the brain, fantasia and estimativa in the 
center, and memoria in the posterior portion. The originality of 
Vives in the De anima et vita is to be found in his exposition on the 
emotions and passions rather than in the first parts of the treatise. 

Returning now to the passage of Alfonso el Sabio on the ten 
senses cited earlier, we may ask why it has been deleted in other 
manuscripts and in the printed editions. We shall not have to 
search far for the answer. Alfonso states in the prologue to title 
12 of the Segunda Partida that Aristotle and other “wise men” 
declared that there are three kinds of souls, vegetative, sensitive, 
and rational. Trees and flowers possess the first; all living things 
possess the second, whereas only man is endowed with all three. 
God gave man these three souls so that he might love three things 
from which every benefit and joy should come to him, both in this 
world and the next. These three things are his country, his king, 
and his God. The “wise men” in citing the vegetative soul set 
forth a comparison showing why people should love their country. 
In speaking of the sensitive soul, they compared it to the love that 


1 F. Sudrez, Opera Omnia (Paris, 1856), II, 703-712. 
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the people should have for their king, and then they drew a parallel 
between the rational soul and the affection which the people should 
entertain towards God. The rest of title 12 treats of the rational 
soul. 

Alfonso turns to the sensitive soul in title 13. He maintains 
that, inasmuch as there are ten senses the people should do ten 
things in order that the king may be loved, honored, and protected 
by them. Each of the first eleven laws is dedicated to one of the 
senses, first to the five exterior, then the five inner, with the excep- 
tion of laws 4 and 5. Here the sense of taste merits two treatises 
because the tongue serves both as an organ of taste and of speech. 
Each law is a brief moral essay entreating the Spaniards to love and 
respect their king. The five inner senses are not precisely the same 
that were cited in MS. A since the virtus cogitativa or asmadera is 
omitted and fantasia is accepted as an independent sense, allocated 
between common sense and imagination. 

We are inclined to believe that the deletion of the passage on the 
ten senses in MS. A is merely one of the logical measures taken by 
the editors of the later redactions of the Siete Partidas. As we have 
indicated elsewhere the new redactors frequently transposed pas- 
sages or laws from the text of MS. A either to other titles of the 
Primera Partida or to another Partida.* For example, they trans- 
posed several passages and laws dealing with corporal punishment 
to the last Partida which is concerned almost exclusively with penal 
law." In the case of the ten senses they wished to improve the text 
of the Partidas by avoiding repetition and it seemed advisable to 
delete the passage from the Primera Partida rather than the eleven 
laws of the Segunda Partida, which comprise an integral part of the 
text. 

In conclusion, our investigations so far lead us to believe that, 
contrary to the opinion of many scholars, the earliest redaction of 
the Primera Partida is represented by MS. A and MS. Bib. Nac. 
Vit. 2-8 formerly known as MS. BR 3, and now lost, rather than by 
the other manuscripts and all of the printed editions. Gradually 
the methods used by the later redactors in revising the text are 
becoming clear. In order to clarify obscure passages and doubtful 
readings, to arrange the laws in better order according to subject 
matter, and in general to bring forth a more reliable and satisfac- 
tory text they seem to be following the command of Alfonso XI in 
the Ordenamiento de Alcal4 with respect to the laws of the Partidas: 


12 Romance Philology, V (1951-52), p. 171. 
3 Op cit., p. 169. 
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‘‘mandamoslas requerir, e concertar, e emendar en algunas cosas,” 
although some of the revisions may have been made before his 
reign.“ At times they gave more power to the Church at the ex- 
pense of the Crown, here they amplified, there they transposed pas- 
sages or laws to a more appropriate place, and at other times they 
deleted, often as in the case of the ten senses, to avoid repetition.” 

We have not yet found any conclusive evidence that Alfonso was 
influenced in the Primera Partida by Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Scholars are not in accord with respect to the dates and paternity of 
all the works ascribed to the latter but it is generally agreed that the 
Summa Theologica was written after 1265, the date that the Siete 
Partidas was completed. The discussion of the inner senses by St. 
Thomas suggests that in the thirteenth century many of the writers 
had no very clear conception of either the function or the localization 
of each faculty. The controversy between those who, following 
Avicenna, maintained that there are five inner senses and those 
who, following Averroes, declared that there are four, was reflected 
in the philosophical and literary writings of many Spaniards for 
centuries, the majority agreeing with St. Thomas that there are only 
four. We have mentioned only a few examples of the treatment of 
the inner senses by well-known authors. There is need for a 
thorough study of the treatment of the inner senses in Spanish liter- 


“K. H. Vanderford, ed., Alfonso el Sabio, Setenario (Buenos Aires: Instituto 
de Filologia, 1945), in the Introduccién, p. xliv, and others are of the opinion that 
MS. Toledo 1, which contains both the Primera Partida and the Setenario, dates 
from around 1300. The words cited may be found in Ordenamiento de Alcalé, 
title 28, law 1 in Los cédigos espafioles (Madrid, La Publicidad, 1847), I, 463. 

4 Many writers beginning with Aristotle point out that there are two kinds of 
memory ; one belongs to sense perception or imagination and the other to thought. 
St. Albert’s view is that the memory is sensitive per se, and intellectual only per 
accidens. Averroes states that intellectual memory is dependent upon learning 
and contemplation. Hence the memory of the sensitive soul is distinct from that 
of the rational soul. 

To comprehend the influences of the conceptions of the rational soul on Span- 
ish literature, one should be familiar not only with the ideas of the Arabic and 
Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages but also Italian currents of thought in- 
cluding the Petrarchan conflict between Reason and Passion. J. E. Shaw re- 
cently published an excellent study of an earlier Italian writer and the dolce stil 
nuovo, Guido Cavalcanti’s Theory of Love (Toronto, 1949). In a review of this 
work C. 8. Singleton summarizes the general conclusions of Professor Shaw with 
respect to ideas on love and its operation as set forth by Cavalcanti: “Cavalcanti’s 
love is sensitive and not rational—but it js both intellectual and sensual: not that 
it is a union of two separate kinds of love, but because the sensitive soul of the 
lover has both inner and outer faculties, and the inner faculties are intellectual 

. .” (Speculum, XXV [1950], 145). 
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ature as well as the faculties of the rational soul: Reason, Will, and 
Memory."* Some writers copy slavishly what they find already 
written by others; some present a fresh interpretation reflecting 
personal genius as well as the representative thought and culture 
of their age. 


J. Homer Herriotr 
University of Wisconsin 


6 During the Spanish Renaissance the conflict between Reason and Passion, or 
between certain other faculties of the soul, was a favorite theme of many writers 
including Garcilaso. At times it is not difficult to determine to what extent the 
Spaniard of the Renaissance exalted Resaon, for example, in the poem of Damian 
de Vegas, “Coloquio entre un Alma y sus tres Potencias . . . Alma, Entendi- 
miento, Memoria y Voluntad” in Poesia cristiana, moral y divina (Toledo, 1590), 
reprinted in BAE, XXXV (Madrid, 1925), 530-534. 

With respect to Will, one should go back, perhaps at least to St. Augustine 
(De Trinitate, Book X, Ch. xi). Numerous commentators, especially in the 
thirteenth century, treat of the rational soul and venture opinions on what others 
have said about it. For example, St. Thomas (Quaestiones disputatae: De anima, 
Quaestio unica, Art. XII, par. 3) cites a variant of the well known passage from 
Ch. XIII of De spiritu et anima: “Anima secundum sui operis officium variis 
nuncupatur nominibus: dicitur namque anima dum vegetat, sensus dum intelligit, 
ratio dum discernit, memoria dum recordatur, voluntas dum vult. Ista tamen 
non differunt in substantia, quem admodum in nominibus: quoniam omnia ista 
sunt anima.” 








THE RAZON DE AMOR AS CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 


Qui triste tiene su coracon 
benga oyr esta razon. 


O begins a poem of the early thirteenth century which, like the 
Libro de buen amor, is a composite of familiar themes ranging 
from idealidad cortesana in that part of it which sometimes sep- 
arately bears the title Razon de amor, to bufonerta callejera in the 
remainder, which comprises the Denuestos del agua y el vino. Within 
the popular juglaresco framework of the day a locus amoenus, a 
damsel, and a gentleman are described; a cantiga de amigo is sung, 
and a recognition, a separation, a vision, and a dispute are presented, 
with original connecting narrative. There are in addition some 
unusual particulars: two vessels in an apple tree, one with wine 
and the other with water; a bird with a little bell attached, which 
upsets one vessel into the other; and a curious exchange of gifts 
between genteel lovers who never before have seen each other. 

Little has been written on this poem since R. Menéndez Pidal 
published the definitive version in the Revue Hispanique, XIII 
(1905), 602-618, as a single, unified piece. José Filguera Valverde 
in his article on the “Lfrica medieval gallega” in the first volume of 
Historia general de las literaturas hispdnicas (Barcelona, 1949), 
p. 611, is the first to suggest its possible “alegorismo” in common 
with the Introduction to Berceo’s Milagros; and Leo Spitzer, in 
Romania, LXXI (1950), 145-165, has offered a valuable overall 
reinterpretation stressing the human side. There still remains, 
however, the possibility of a definite didactic purpose couched in 
the Christian symbolism familiar to the Middle Ages. 

The symbolist, according to C. 8. Lewis (The Allegory of Love 
[Oxford, 1936 ]), p. 45, leaves the given to find that which is more 
real. To the mediaeval mind, a tree standing in a garden and 
bearing a vessel of red wine would almost certainly suggest the 
“‘tree’”’ of the Crucifixion and the blood of Jesus. Modern readers 
shy from tropology, preferring to see in a tree its simple beauty as 
a tree, and declaring that the further meaning it is said to conceal 
exists only in the oversubtle mind of the inquirer. But it is hardly 
fair to the artists of the Middle Ages to take beauty of form and 


1 All excerpts here given are from Pidal’s version. 
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color as the stimulus and justification of their enterprise. The 
value of nature, art, and antiquity lay in their didactic theological 
potential; the facts were nothing until they became symbols, and the 
most highly trained minds found no created thing too commonplace 
to illustrate spiritual verity. This way of thinking and writing 
was carried so far that its intricate results seem to us little more 
than masterpieces of eager ingenuity. We must however project 
ourselves back to the earlier age. ‘‘Nous sommes donc ici,” 
writes Professor Spitzer of the Razon (p. 154), “comme dans tant 
d’ceuvres médiévales, en présence d’un plan surnaturel, érigé au- 
dessus d’une scéne terrestre.’”’? Of this much we may be confident; 
beyond this, the uncertainties of any interpretation of one age by 
another permit only a range of plausibility. The following is 
therefore offered as possible, not as conclusive. 

The initial clue to the appropriateness of the proposed inter- 
pretation is given by Gonzalo de Berceo, whose Introduction to the 
Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora begins in a similar way: “Yo maestro 
Gongalvo de Verceo nomnado / Iendo en romeria caeci en un 
prado / Verde e bien sengido, de flores bien poblado,/ Logar cob- 
digiadero pora omne cansado.” After describing the luxuriance 
of the flowers, trees and fruits, he removes his cloak, lies down in 
the cool shade, and listens to the birds. Seeing the fruits, he is 
reminded of Adam, and proceeds to a tropological interpretation 
of all other details: ““Prendamos lo de dentro, lo de fuera dessemos./ 
Todos quantos vevimos que en piedes andamos,/. . . Todos somos 
romeos que camino andamos / ... La nuestra romeria estonz 
la acabamos/ Quando a paraiso las almas enviamos.” 

From this point forward, Berceo converts the whole scene into 
a set of symbols and emblems. The meadow is the Blessed Virgin. 
Its green color is her decorum; its four fountains the Gospels, 
inspired by her; the shadows of trees, her prayers for sinners, 
whether kings or commoners; the trees, her miracles; the birds, 
the church fathers, prophets, apostles and priests who sing of her; 
the flowers, her many revealing names. 

The poet of La Rioja was using an established didactic technique. 
Hugh of St. Victor had earlier stated: “Omnis natura Deum loquitur, 
omnis natura hominem docet, omnis natura rationem parit, et 
nihil in universitate infecundum est” (Didascalicon de studio legendi, 
VI, 5), and Vedel and Huizinga confirm that “Toda la Naturaleza 
no era... sino otro tratado mellizo . . . de la Sagrada Escri- 
tura,” and “There is not an object nor an action, however trivial, 
that is not constantly correlated with Christ or salvation. All 
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thinking tends to religious interpretation of individual things.’” 
It remains to apply this method, which is also Berceo’s, to the 
contemporaneous Razon de amor. 

The poet’s self-introduction, a juglaresco convention of doubtful 
autobiographical veridity, but part of a convenient framework 
for the piece, continues: 


odra razon acabada, 

feyta d’amor e bien rymada. 
Un escolar la rrimo 

que siempre duenas amo; 
mas siempre ouo cryanca 

en Alemania y en Francia; 
moro mucho en Lombardia 
pora aprender cortesia. 


He takes pride in his poetic accomplishment, the result of 
having been raised in the several domains of Frederick the Second 
and in polite society (siempre duenas amo), followed by prolonged 
residence in Northern Italy for study of cortesia, where he may 
have caught some of the beginnings of religious and moral poetry 
which later developed there. Having given the mood of his 
recitation and his self-introduction, he states the time and place of 
the first scene: 

En el mes d’abril, depues yantar, 
estaua so un oliuar. 


In a country with a folk tradition of May songs, according to 
Menéndez Pidal (Estudios literarios, 6th ed. [Buenos Aires, 1946], 
p. 242), the month is given as April. May is the full release of 
Spring, the month of floral festivals; but April is the last month 
of Lent, when the attitude of the Christian world is one resembling 
tristeza: penitence. It was to these tristes that the juglar addressed 
his recital, offering them not gaiety but artistic skill. In its theme, 
which is now to be developed (Berceo’s meollo, not the visible 


corteza), it belongs, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, to the pre-Easter 
season.® 


* Valdemar Vedel, Ideales de la edad media, IV (Barcelona, 1931), 194. 
Johan Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1924), p. 136. See 
also Agustin del Campo, “‘La técnica alegérica en . . . Berceo,”” RFE, XXVIII 
(1944), 19, and C. R. Post, Mediaeval Spanish Allegory (Cambridge, 1915), 
p. 42ff. ; 

* Hugh of St. Victor, in his De medicina animae, Ch. vi (Migne 176. 1190B), 
makes the identification between fristitia and penitence: “In cholera nigra, sicut 
alibi diximus, intelligi potest, ut pro his quae male gessimus tristes simus.”” ‘Hab- 
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The poet has already given his only description of the area he 
now occupies: “estaba so un oliuar.” The later fragrant garden 
does not appear until after he has fallen asleep. The olive tree 
grows best on sparse rocky ground, and its lanceolate leaves do 
not offer dense shade. He is still outside the formal garden, in a 
position where 

Entre cimas d’un mancanar 
un uaso de plata ui estar; 
pleno era d’un claro uino 
que era uermeio e fino; 
cubierto era de tal mesura 
no lo tocas la calentura. 


In the whole range of symbolism no emblem is more widespread 
or has exerted greater influence upon the institutions of mankind 
than the branch or tree. Its meaning in mediaeval literary gardens 
is made clear by D. W. Robertson. Many gardens are little more 
than groves of trees and still others have a tree as a central feature. 
To the mediaeval mind, the very important position of the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the Biblical 
narrative, and the symmetry between the tree of the temptation 
in Eden and the tree of the redemption on Calvary, meant that any 
literary tree could be considered as an aspect of one of the Biblical 
trees, or as a transitional growth between the two extremes. The 
apple tree in particular figures frequently as the tree of life.® 

The tree under observation, then, may be no other than the 
symbol of the cross of Christ; and if it is, then the silver vessel on 
it (silver being the second in the sequence of metals), and its content 
of fine red wine, are readily identified as the body and blood of 
Jesus. If this is the end of the Lenten season, the traveller may 


uisti per sanguinem dulcedinem charitatis. Habes nunc per choleram nigram, 
seu melancholiam, tristitiam pro peccatis” (1191A). 

*“The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval Gardens: a Topical Approach 
through Symbolism and Allegory,” Speculum, XXVI (1951), 24-49. 

5 See also Maurice H. Farbridge, Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism 
(London, 1923), p. 27; Harold Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism (Phila- 
delphia, 1913), p. 251; Edith G. Kern, “The Gardens in the Decameron Cornice,” 
PMLA, LXVI (1951), 510-511, for the extraordinary tree with supernatural 
qualities; Adam of St. Victor, “In exaltatione sanctae crucis’’ (Migne 196. 1513B) 
for the identity of the Cross and the tree of life; Hugh of St. Victor, De arca Noe 
morali, III, xvii (Migne 176.646), for the three trees in the three paradises, of 
innocence, of the Church, and of God; and Gonzalo de Berceo, Vida de Santa Oria, 
st. 43. 
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well elevate his eyes to the symbol of the Crucifixion, and feel 
within himself that tristeza which the opening line attributes to the 
listeners. If, in common with Dante’s great work, this is intended 
to be an Easter poem of the redemption of Man, it may be no 
accident that the traveller has reached this place at this time. It 
may figure the Jerusalem of the courtier who has changed his ways 
and makes the typically mediaeval expiatory pilgrimage. This is 
the more plausible since Grace Frank, in “The Distant Love of 
Jaufré Rudel,” MLN, LVII (1942), 528, and LXIX (1944), 526, 
showed that a troubadour could sing of the Holy City in the figure 
of a damsel. Man, for Berceo as for St. Augustine, St. Bernard 
and Dante, was a stranger and a pilgrim in the world; and so the 
poetic subject of the Razon de amor, who not inaptly emblematizes 
Man seeking the New Jerusalem, may tentatively be called the 
penitent or the pilgrim. 


Una duena lo y eua puesto 
que era senora del uerto, 

que quan su amigo uiniese, 
d’a quel uino a beuer le disse. 


Mary had given her Son to be crucified for the sins of mankind, 
and is often referred to under the symbolism of a garden—stemming 


from the “garden inclosed’” of Song of Solomon, iv, 12. When 
the garden stands for the Church, she is its mistress. But do we 
dare to attribute an amigo to Mary? The wise Alfonso X, in the 
sixteenth Cantiga, has Mary say: ““—Se me por amiga queres auer, 
miis rafez,/ tanto que est’ ano rezes por mi outra uez / quanto 
pola outra antano fuste rezar.” Mary was the friend of everyone 
who turned to her with utter devotion; and though the fact is here 
expressed in terms of love imagery, it is none the less a fact. St. 
Thomas Aquinas clarifies this sort of difficulty in the Summa 
Theologica (Pt. I, Q. 1, Art. 10) by saying: ‘“‘When Scripture speaks 
of God’s arm, the literal sense is not that God has such a member 
but only what is signified by this member, namely, operative power.” 
That the word duefia is used here and dongela a little later, leads 
Professor Spitzer to infer two ladies; but at this date the words 
were still synonyms. Berceo in Sania Oria refers to the same four 
girls in stanza 41 as virgenes, in 45 as dongellas, and in 46 as duenas, 
and line 1764 of the Cantar de Mio Cid reveals the same: “Estas 
duenas que aduxiestes, que vos sirven tanto,/ Quierolas casar con 
de aquestos mios vassallos.”’ 
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Qui de tal uino ouiesse 

en la mana quan comiesse: 
e dello ouiesse cada dia, 
nuncas mas enfermarya. 


The only wine which traditionally has this healing quality is 
the wine of communion or the eucharist, which is the blood of 
Jesus. Whoever communicates each morning, having of necessity 
been previously absolved, will never, according to the poem, fall 
back into the tristeza or enfermedad of mortal existence.® 


Arriba del mancanar 

otro uaso ui estar; 

pleno era d’un agua fryda 

que en el mancanar se nacia. 
Beuiera d’ela de grado, 

mas oui miedo que era encantado. 


There is an upper vessel, of a material not named, filled with 
cool water from the garden spring. The pilgrim fears to drink it. 
He senses something supernatural about it; and this clue, together 
with the statement that the water it contains is the same as that 
of the spring, identifies it clearly as the water of life, which is 
always described as flowing from the roots of the tree of life in the 
garden of Paradise, whether in Revelation (xxii.2), in the Vision 
of Saint Paul (Howard R. Patch, The Other World [ Cambridge, 
1950], p. 141), or in the Muslim tradition (La Escala de Mahoma, 
ed. Mufioz Sendino [Madrid, 1949], Ch. xlviii). Its position in 
the high spot of the garden; the fact that it is water or perfect 
purity relative to wine of more material reference; and that this 
vessel is unnamed, while the lower one is of silver, the second 
metal; and that it was not placed there by anyone and does not 
invite direct approach, all point to the symbolic divine Substance, 
near all but superior to all. This possibility is strengthened by 
the Vision of St. Paul: ‘And I entered in further, and saw a tree 


* Grail symbolism probably contributed to this view. “The beneficent 
effects of the Grail are allegorical expressions of the numerous gifts and graces of 
the eucharist, which not only preserved body and soul to everlasting life, but was 
& medicine in sickness and a defence against all wiles of enemies visible and in- 
visible” (Lizette Andrews Fisher, The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend and in the 
Divine Comedy [New York, 1917], p. 81). D. W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 24, 
shows that “when the good tree is the Cross, its fruit is Christ. . . . Anagogically, 


the fruit is eternal life. In any event the symbolic act of eating the fruit confers 
salvation on the individual.” 
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planted, out of whose roots flowed waters . . . and the spirit of 
God rested upon that tree.’”’”” 

The traveller twice again mentioning the discomfort of extreme 
heat, which may symbolically be a reminder of the burden of 
mortal existence, or may connote the justice of God which 
envelops and consumes him inexorably, loosens or lays aside his 
outer clothing and lies down, bringing the first scene to a close.* 
There has been no other action and no amenity. It is as if the 
pilgrim had approached, but yet remained outside the garden 
of his desire, thirsting for that water of life which he perceived 
above. Dante, too, emerged from the sinister woods and raised 
his eyes to another symbol of divine source high beyond the shoulder 
of the mountain and inaccessible to him: “Guardai in alto, e vidi 
le sue spalle / vestite gid de’ raggi del pianeta, / che mena dritto 
altrui per ogni calle.” 

Before examining the second scene, let us look again at the 
objects just appraised. Symbols, like words, have fluid and mul- 
tiple meanings, and recognition of them is not an equivocation; 
rather, all meanings are necessary if mediaeval thinking is not to 
remsin an enigma, as Flanders Dunbar has shown in the work 
(p. 21) cited in note.7. The scene observed from the olive grove, 
without in any way losing its paschal significance, can in addition 
give another perspective, back to the book of Genesis, and show 
the primitive cause of the Passion. The apple tree with its wine- 
fruit is now the tree of the temptation, and the fruit is offered by 
the mistress of the garden of Eden, Eve, to her lover Adam (‘Adam’ 


™The theme of the spring of miraculous water is traditional. Bayley (op. 
cit., pp. 241-243), having mentioned “miraculous healing waters,” represents 
water as “universally employed as a symbol of the cleansing, refreshing and 
invigorating qualities of Spirit” and on p. 245 describes an emblem in which 
Wisdom holds sunlight in one hand and in the other a chalice into which is distilled 
the dew of heaven. “From the very beginning water symbolism has been bound 
up with the way in which the Divine Sun attracts souls to Himself,” and the 
possibility of sun symbolism, so important to the later Dante, is suggested by the 
height of the second vessel. See H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Mediaeval 
Thought and its Consummation in the Divine Comedy (New Haven, 1929), pp. 233 and 
255. Water imagery as applied to God is common in the Bible. The matter 
is studied at length by Arturo Graf, Miti, Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio 
Evo, Vol. I: Il mito del Paradiso Terrestre (Torino, 1892) and passim by H. R. 
Patch, The Other World according to Descriptions in Medieval Literature (Cam- 
bridge, 1950), esp. Ch. vi on “Allegory.” 

* Note the similarities with Berceo: “Descargue mi ropiella por iazer mas 
vicioso,/Poseme a la sombra de un arbor fermoso./Yaziendo a la sombra perdi 
todos cuidados.” 
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is Hebrew for Man, as a race) in the conviction that he “nuncas 
mas enfermarya.” “In the day ye eat thereof . . . ye shall be as 
gods.” “. ..a tree to be desired to make one wise” (Genesis 
ii.5-6). In early paintings it was often recognizably an apple tree; 
but any fruit tree in a garden recalled Eden, as we have already 
observed in the case of Berceo. ‘‘Da das Paradies ein Garten ist, 
kann umgekehrt ein Garten Paradies heissen” (E. R. Curtius, 
Buropdische Literatur . . . [Bern, 1948], p. 205, n.). 
The second of the four scenes into which the poem conveniently 

divides begins 

Pleguem a una fuente perenal, 

nunca fue omne que vies tall 


and it represents the dream-vision of the thirsty penitent; thirsty 
for water, for reassurance that his quest will be successful, and for 
salvation, if the pilgrimage is that of this world’s mortal journey. 
He envisions himself in a wonderfully cool, shady, aromatic garden 
close to an ever-flowing spring irrigating variegated flowers and 
refreshing the atmosphere for a hundred paces around. This is 
like the second of the three paradises described by Hugh of St. 
Victor in his De Arca Noe Morali (III, xvii. Migne 176.646). The 
first is that of man’s innocence, and in it was the material tree of 
life; the second is the Church, and of it the tree of life is Christ 


who gave his life on the cross and gives it daily in the Eucharist. 
It is here that preparation is made for the paradise of God, whereof 
the tree is the divine wisdom, fountain of life, and origin of all good. 
We must not expect, however, since this is symbolical, and is 
moreover a vision with the consequent blurring of borders, that the 
dreamer’s impressions will be sharply differentiated. It is a dream- 
fulfilment in terms of his own sense of need. 


* The Earthly Paradise theme is fully studied by Graf and Patch showing the 
inevitable composite involving the gardens of Eden and of Revelation, each 
with tree and spring or river, and that of the Song of Solomon. Richard of St. 
Victor’s commentary on the latter (Migne 196, esp. 487 ff.) gives ample symbolism. 
Curtius (p. 189) traces the history of the [deallandschaft from Grecian times. The 
garden of Ecclesiasticus xxiv was probably present in any author’s mind. An- 
dreas Capellanus, in his The Art of Courtly Love, trans. J. J. Parry (New York, 
1941), p. 78, describes a threefold garden which is echoed in the three gardens of 
the Decameron. C. R. Post, op. cit., pp. 36-37, confirms that the visionary 
journey to supernatural or imaginary realms was a very widely employed al- 
legorical setting; a vernal garden for a pleasant subject, and a dismal vale, forest 
or desert for an unpleasant one. A single supernatural incident is sufficient to 
identify a poem as capable of supernatural interpretation: here, the healing wine 
and magical water in the apple tree. The heat, thirstiness and inadequate shade 
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The locus amoenus, then, is the Christian Church.” The 
water of the spring is baptism." Its purifying, regenerative 


of the opening verses suggest an “unpleasant” subject, i.e. penitence, experienced 
outside the locus amoenus, and leading to the vision of the inside. The vessels 
are in a leafy apple tree inside the garden, visible from the traveller’s position 
under the olive. 

It is worth reflecting on the extent to which the poet, though writing within 
the European Romance tradition, may have been affected by the poetry of his 
own country. The poetry of the Jews, according to Millds y Vallicrosa, Poesia 
sagrada hebraicoespafiola (Madrid, 1948), p. 46 “presenta una rica floracién de 
poesias en las cuales se describe, con trazas de una técnica muy cuidada, el amor, 
la amistad, la belleza del campo, de los jardines, de la primavera’”’ although the 
under-current was necessarily that “toda la naturaleza ofrece la traza indeleble 
de su Creador, y por esto, sobre su externa realidad revistese de un interno 
simbolismo” (p. 2). “To the Semites all nature was invested with profound 
sacredness, for it was through this materiai form that the divine manifested 
himself to man” (Farbridge, op. cit., p. 19). But the Spanish poets of Arabic 
language shared an even more vivid tradition: “Aus allen Zeiten besitzen wir 
reichliche Zeugnisse tiber die Schwirmerei der Araber fiir kiithle Lauben und 
Brunnen, schattenreiche Ruheplitze und kunstvoll gepflegte Blumenanlagen. 
. . . Die Verwendung von Naturschilderungen in den arabischen Liebesliedern 
im allgemeinen [macht] einen organischeren Eindruck als in der Trobador- und 
Minnesiingerlyrik” (Lawrence Ecker, Arabischer, Provenzalischer und Deutscher 
Minnesang [Bern, 1934], p. 170). The extraordinary coolness of the spring 
of water is an Arabic touch. The meanings of the winter and spring seasons 
to the North European were conveyed to the Andalusians and Arabs by aridity 
and humidity. The traveller of this piece, approaching the garden from the 
blistering heat of the sun, is using the southern equivalent of the northern winter 
symbolism of the cold, frozen, dark and sorrowful (triste) winter which gives way 
te the blessedness of spring. Winter, aridity, are death or sin; spring, humidity, 
are life, redemption. 

1° At first the Earthly Paradise was considered to have real existence, but the 
effect of the teachings of Saints Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, John Chrysostom, 
and others was to read more and more symbolic meaning into it. It was natural 
that the superlative place should correspond to the superlative institution. In 
the midst of both was the tree of life (the Cross), and from both flowed the water 
of life. 

" Robertson, op. cit., p. 30: “The Water of Life, which either flows by the 
tree or emanates from it, is variously interpreted as baptism, wisdom, true 
doctrine, Christus irrigans, Charity, or the Holy Spirit.” He adds (p. 32): 
“‘We may conclude that the various meanings of trees, flowers, streams, and other 
features of gardens have a very wide scope, and that they suggest what were 
regarded in the Middle Ages as the most important doctrines of Christianity.” 
It is this breadth of scope which confuses the modern mind which has lost the 
habit of symbolism. There is no fixed connection between any one thing and its 
allegorical, emblematic, or symbolical meaning. All is fluid (see Fisher, op. cit., 
p. 107). According to C. 8. Lewis, op. cit., p. 46, “water was an image of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost even before the sacrament of baptism was ordained.” 
The “Grace” on high (the upper vessel) and the “Baptism” below (the spring) 
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quality circulates through the Church and makes fruition possible. 
The thirsty traveller marvels for fourteen verses at the sights and 
aromas, before taking a sip of the water of life. A single sip is 
sufficient because the sacrament of baptism is administered only 
once, and because ““Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life”’ 
(St. John iv.14). Instantly there is a total transformation in the 
penitent’s attitude. His outreaching to nature and his joyful song 


en mi mano prys una flor, 
sabet non toda la peyor, 
e quis cantar de fin amor 


betoken the loss of the separateness and fearfulness which had 
possessed him when he first saw the vessels, and his present restora- 
tion to inner security.” It is at this moment that 


appear to me to be of one substance. Cf. Richard of St. Victor, In Apocalypsim 
libri septem, Ch. vii (Migne 196.875B), “De fluvio aquae vivae, et ligno vitae, et 
fructu ejus’’: “Et ostendit mihi angelus fluvium aquae vivae, splendidum tamquam 
erystallum procedentem a sede Dei, et Agni. Fluvius est gratia Spiritus sancti, 
cujus impetus laetificat civitatem Dei. . . . Quae etiam bene assimilatur aquae 
vivae, quia aqua reficit; vivae, quia nunquam deficit. Aquae, quia abluit; vivae, 
quia semper fluit.”’ 

"This part of the Razon is an expression of the same theme as St. Peter 
Damiani’s eleventh century “De gloria Paradisi,” superbly translated by Sir 
Basil Phillott Blackett and privately printed in his Translations (n.p., 1937): 


For the springs of living waters pants my parched soul athirst: 
Still my spirit, prison’d, exiled, longs its bars of flesh to burst, 
Straining, yearning, pining, burning for the home it knew at first. 


Here it moaneth and it groaneth, faint with sin, by care fordone; 
In surrender sees the splendour of the glory that is gone: 
Sting of present sorrow sharpens memory of bliss foreknown. 


In that realm of perfect peace and joy and happiness untold 
Pearly mansions gleam to Heaven capped with domes of burnished gold, 
And the dwellings of the Saints are decked with riches manifold. 


Winter’s ire, summer’s fire, that fair city never knows: 
In its gardens, sweet with balsam, spring eternal breathes and blows, 
White with lily, bright with crocus, red with ever-blooming rose. 


Green its fields and clean its pastures; flow with honey stream and rill: 
Fragrant scents and luscious juices aromatic herbs distill: 
Fruits that fall not bend the laden boughs of orchards flowering still. 


The common elements are the thirst, the tristeza, the burden of the flesh (the 
excessive heat, mentioned five times at the beginning of the Razon), the vision 
of loveliness, the flowers, scents and magical fruits. 
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mas ui uenir una doncela, 
pues naci non ui tan bella: 
blanca era e bermeia, 
cabelos cortos sobr’ ell oreia, 


followed by sixteen verses of description not materially distinguish- 
able from that of any mediaeval lady of quality. Like Matelda 
of the Purgatorio xxviii she sings and gathers flowers as she goes. 
Her song is a sort of cantiga de amigo based on absence and jealousy, 
and is not intended to portray her own situation. If it were, the 
traveller’s question “‘Dezit, la mia senor, si supiestes nunca d’amor?” 
would already have been answered. Rather, it is an interpolated 
lyric, bringing the damozel to the forefront of attention while the 
stranger observes her. Her physical description differs little from 
the established pattern of real and allegorical women as found in 
Santa Maria Egipctaca, Libro de buen amor, Roman de la rose, and 
L’Intelligenza. The poet’s effort is to present the lady as attractive, 
according to the norms of the day." 

The garden, too, should be viewed as a whole. True, the four 
flowers near the spring—sage, rose, lily and violet-—may all share 
a flower symbolism," or individually may represent mercy, purity, 
humility and other virtues," or, as Berceo suggests (Introduccién, 
31), they may be names of the Virgin. It is not necessary to es- 
tablish a factual correspondence, because the mediaeval mind built 
more on suggestiveness. The same is true of the four gifts men- 


Unusual features of her description are ““Cabelos cortos sobr’ell oreia” and 
“Un sombrero tien en la tiesta.’”” The former may correspond to the following 
excerpt from Historia del traje by Dalmau and Soler Janer (Barcelona, 1947), 
II, 129: ““Fué muy corriente el peinado formado de trenzas que descienden a cada 
lado del rostro, ocultando las orejas, y tan pronto bajan verticalmente, como se 
arrollan torciendo de direccién, y aparecen en conjunto a cada lado cual varias 
tiras de una esterilla de cabellos, reunidas.” The use of a hat is explained (p. 78) 
as a Spanish tradition. The similarity between details of feminine description 
at this time may be noted in other allegorical poems: “I suoi labbri grossetti e 
bene accolti,/naso affilato e bocca picciolella,/e i denti minutelli e bianchi in 
ella,/e i gai semblanti c’ha nel viso effolti.” L’Intelligenza, stanza 207, in 
Poemetti allegorico-didattici del secolo XIII (Bari, 1941). “Douce aleine ot e 
savoree,/E face blanche e coloree,/La bouche petite e grossete; S’ot ou menton 
une fossete.”” Le Roman de la rose, ed. Ernest Langlois, Vol. II (Paris, 1920), 
line 535. 

4 “Tn vere . . . procreantur diversi coloris herbarum flores, diversi scilicet 
generis virtutes, et fit quasi nostrum ver in nostra mente” (Hugh of St. Victor, 
De medicina animae, IV; Migne 176.11884A). 

6 See Elizabeth Haig, Floral Symbolism of the Great Masters (London, 1913), 
esp. pp. 28 to 53, and the chapter on “Flowers of the Divinity.” 
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tioned later: gloves, coif, coral, and ring; and the one gift from the 
damozel, the handmade belt. Symbolic value may more probably 
attach to the numbers four and one than to the specific gifts. The 
four, on the side of man is a double dichotomy, hence complexity, 
hence experience or manifestation, while the one, on the side of the 
representative of Divinity is simplicity, purity, source. The world 
is in a sense fourfold with its four elements, four seasons, four 
directions, four qualities, and the four humours of man; while the 
world beyond is the realm of the One Supreme. The importance 
of number to the Middle Ages is made clear by Vincent Foster 
Hopper in Mediaeval Number Symbolism (New York, 1938). Sym- 
bolic numbers were a part of the Eternal Pattern, and numerical 
significance was found everywhere (pp. 114-115). 

The presumed penitent approaches the damozel with perfect 
courtesy (“Yo non fiz aqui como uilano’’), invites her to sit down 
under the tree of peace, beauty, and reconciliation, the olive, and 
not under the tree of the temptation or of the Passion (the apple 
tree with its two vessels is not a part of this scene), and without any 
courtly expressions at all, asks her two simple questions: ‘Si 
supiestes nunca d’amor?’’, which is an echo from the pastorelles, 
and “‘Que donas tenedes de la su amor?” With notable caution he 
is seeking to ascertain whether she is in fact the object of his amor 
lonh, and whether his gifts have found favor in her sight. She 
answers the first query with a description by hearsay of her un- 
known lover: ¢ scholar rather than a knight, accomplished in 
poetry, well read, musical, of good family, young and rough-bearded 
(barva punniente)'*; that is, between the full beard of an older man 
and the mere bozo of a youth. Her answer to the second question 
has already been touched upon. Most simply, the gifts are worthy 
of a lady of quality. They, together with the fact that his reserve 
permits no declaration or advances, help to reveal her as the lady 
of his highest aspiration, the Queen of Heaven. If he is a pilgrim, 
his vision will encompass no lesser fulfilment of the devout purpose 
which has brought him to this place. Since he has made offerings 
to her in absentia and she has received them, she has thereby 
accepted as it were the expression of his devotion, and his pilgrimage 
and penance are favored. Her effusive welcome is typical of that 
of the shepherd for one sheep recovered and of the Church for one 
sinner redeemed. Any human being who turns to her in full 
devotion is in truth “meu amado” and “meo amigo,” and with 


16 Punniente is the word used to describe a penitent’s shirt in Berceo’s Mila- 
gros, 217, and a spur in the Disputa del alma y el cuerpo. 
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utmost sincerity she may praise God because “agora e tod bien 
comigo, quant conozco meo amigo.” 

The modern reader must not for a moment overlook that this 
interpretation assumes a theological truth to be given in a poetic 
idiom. It is therefore not unseemly that the expression of Mary’s 
welcoming love for the penitent at the end of his pilgrimage, as he 
dreams it, should be such a galardén: the kiss and the speechless 
raptured gazing on the traveller returned, the sinner delivered.” 
The precarious dream world of mediaeval love poetry does not 
sharply distinguish between lady-worship and Mary-worship; 
terms suited to the Virgin are applied to ladies, and expressions 
apt for ladies are sung to the Queen of Heaven. What to us in our 
day would be a term of insufficient reverence was not held to be 
so in the day of Berceo and Alfonso. 

Further confirmation that the kiss, the greeting, and the ensuing 
scene are not of necessity erotic (though in the confused borderland 
of the pilgrim’s dream they may be) is found in the fact that in 
Italy, where the poet had studied cortesta, Guinicelli was shortly 
to develop the courtly theme of praise, to the hyperbole that the 
lady is a creature sent from heaven to reveal here some of the 
splendor of God’s kingdom; and Dante was to transform this donna 
angelicata, an angel or messenger from heaven, into a guide to 


heaven. Love of her is love directed to heaven.'"* The poet of 
the Razon could already have had this imagery in mind; could, 
indeed, have communicated it to Brunetto Latini during the latter’s 
reported embassy in Spain around 1260. In Brunetto’s Tesoretto 
the poet, alone in a natural setting, meets a noble damsel. She is 


17 §t. Teresa did not see how such imagery was to be avoided: “El alma que 
est4 abrasada de amor que la desatina, no quiere ninguno (i.e. entendimiento) 
sino decir estas palabras. . . . {Qué nos espanta? {No es de admirar més la 
obra? {No nos llegamos al Santisimo Sacramento? . . . Claro est& que el beso 
es sefial de paz y armistad grande entre dos personas” (Conceptos del amor de Dios, 
I, end). 

18 “The lady adored by the poet was likewise transformed from an object 
of sensual desire . . . into an object sent by God to man . . . to call him back 
and redeem him from evil ways. The lady thus comes to be a being almost or 
wholly removed from the world of actuality . . . and who is the object of adora- 
tion—an adoration quite comparable to that of the Virgin Mary in the formal 
religion of the time; she comes to take on many of the attributes ascribed to the 
Virgin.” Robert A. Hall, A Short History of Italian Literature (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1951), pp. 48-49. Her removal of her cloak, ‘“‘Tolios el manto de los onbros,” 
signifies no more here than in Libro de Apolonio, st. 178; ‘‘Aguiso sse la duenya, 
fizieron le logar,/Tenpro bien la vihuella en hun son natural,/Dexo cayer el 
manto, paro se en hun brial,/Comengo huna laude, omne non vio atal.’”’ 
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Nature, second only to God. She gives the poet instruction and 
reveals to him the wonders of the world. Dante looked upon 
Brunetto with filial affection, and part of Purgatorio xxviii is 
reminiscent of the Tesoretto. In it Matelda, already mentioned, a 
lady of great beauty and grace, singing and gathering flowers in a 
cool grove, greets the poet (not however with effusive affection), 
awakens his love, counsels him about his future course, and as- 
sists him, preliminary to the vision of Beatrice. 

Thus the meeting beneath the olive tree'* may mark the com- 
pletion of one stage of the pilgrim’s quest, with the acceptance of 
his gifts and of his devotion, and the launching of another stage 
under the guidance of the donna angelicata. During the “grant 
piega ali estando, / De nuestro amor ementando”’ the pair may be 
described by words of St. John of the Cross, commenting his ‘‘Allf 
me ensefié ciencia muy sabrosa’”’ in Cdntico espiritual, xxvii: “La 
ciencia sabrosa que dize aqui que la ensefié es la Teologia mistica, 
que es ciencia secreta de Dios, que llaman los espirituales con- 
templaci6én; la cual es muy sabrosa, porque es ciencia por amor.” 
This is no earthly love nor earthly garden. The enveloping and 
elevating atmosphere is rather that described by Hugh of St. 
Victor: “Amoris plena sunt omnia, et omnia amorem resonant: 
flores, odor, canticum. Nihil hic est quod animum non subeat, 
quod cor non penetret, et quod affectum non transigat’’ (Sermo de 
assumptione Beatae Virginis, Migne 176.1214C). The possibility 
of mystical instruction must be considered here because of partial 
similarities with subsequent poems: Brunetto’s Tesoretto, L’In- 
telligenza attributed to Dino Compagni, in which the damsel of the 
early stanzas is revealed to be Intelligence in the 299th; the Docu- 
mentt d’Amore of Francesco da Barberino, in which Love teaches 
allegorically without any trace of erotic tendency, and the final 
cantos of the Purgatorio. 

At the conclusion of their meeting (which, it must be remem- 
bered, takes place within the pilgrim’s dream, and so is cast in the 
mold of his desire), the damozel begs leave to depart. Her final 
words, “‘Bien seguro seyt de mi amor” are not so much a statement 
as a reassurance, invited by his urgent ‘‘Mas de mi amor pensat,” 
which, in view of her answer, is clearest if read as an objective 
genitive: “mi amor” here means “your love of me,’’ just as in the 

19 “Oliva figurat misericordiam, et tanto pretensior per misericordiam quanto 
excellentior per gratiam. . . . Omnes peccatores ad ipsam confugiant, ab ipsa 


consilium quaerant, auxilium percipiant, per ipsam Deo reconciliati. .. .” 
(Hugh of St. Victor, Sermo XLVII [Migne 177.1028A].) 
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idiom. It is therefore not unseemly that the expression of Mary’s 
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1951), pp. 48-49. Her removal of her cloak, “Tolios el manto de los onbros,” 
signifies no more here than in Libro de Apolonio, st. 178; “Aguiso sse la duenya, 
fizieron le logar,/Tenpro bien la vihuella en hun son natural,/Dexo cayer el 
manto, paro se en hun brial,/Comengo huna laude, omne non vio atal.” 
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Nature, second only to God. She gives the poet instruction and 
reveals to him the wonders of the world. Dante looked upon 
Brunetto with filial affection, and part of Purgatorio xxviii is 
reminiscent of the Tesoretto. In it Matelda, already mentioned, a 
lady of great beauty and grace, singing and gathering flowers in a 
cool grove, greets the poet (not however with effusive affection), 
awakens his love, counsels him about his future course, and as- 
sists him, preliminary to the vision of Beatrice. 

Thus the meeting beneath the olive tree'® may mark the com- 
pletion of one stage of the pilgrim’s quest, with the acceptance of 
his gifts and of his devotion, and the launching of another stage 
under the guidance of the donna angelicata. During the “grant 
piega ali estando, / De nuestro amor ementando”’ the pair may be 
described by words of St. John of the Cross, commenting his ‘‘Allf 
me ensefié ciencia muy sabrosa’”’ in Cdntico espiritual, xxvii: “La 
ciencia sabrosa que dize aqui que la ensefié es la Teologfa mfstica, 
que es ciencia secreta de Dios, que llaman los espirituales con- 
templacién; la cual es muy sabrosa, porque es ciencia por amor.” 
This is no earthly love nor earthly garden. The enveloping and 
elevating atmosphere is rather that described by Hugh of St. 
Victor: “Amoris plena sunt omnia, et omnia amorem resonant: 
flores, odor, canticum. Nihil hic est quod animum non subeat, 
quod cor non penetret, et quod affectum non transigat’’ (Sermo de 
assumptione Beatae Virginis, Migne 176.1214C). The possibility 
of mystical instruction must be considered here because of partial 
similarities with subsequent poems: Brunetto’s Tesoretto, L’In- 
telligenza attributed to Dino Compagni, in which the damsel of the 
early stanzas is revealed to be Intelligence in the 299th; the Docu- 
menti d’Amore of Francesco da Barberino, in which Love teaches 
allegorically without any trace of erotic tendency, and the final 
cantos of the Purgatorio. 

At the conclusion of their meeting (which, it must be remem- 
bered, takes place within the pilgrim’s dream, and so is cast in the 
mold of his desire), the damozel begs leave to depart. Her final 
words, “Bien seguro seyt de mi amor” are not so much a statement 
as a reassurance, invited by his urgent ‘“Mas de mi amor pensat,” 
which, in view of her answer, is clearest if read as an objective 
genitive: “‘mi amor” here means “your love of me,’ just as in the 

* “Oliva figurat misericordiam, et tanto pretensior per misericordiam quanto 
excellentior per gratiam. . . . Omnes peccatores ad ipsam confugiant, ab ipsa 
consilium quaerant, auxilium percipiant, per ipsam Deo reconciliati. .. .” 
(Hugh of St. Victor, Sermo XLVII [Migne 177.1028A].) 
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Poema del Cid, 1206, “Sonando van sus nuevas ” means “‘reports of 
him are spreading,” and in the Caballero Zifar, ed.Wagner (Ann 
Arbor, 1929), p. 233, line 18, ‘‘De cuyo amor?” “Del vuestro,” 
mean “Love of whom?” “Love of you.” The penitent’s parting 
request, then, to which she so graciously responds, is ‘Continue me 
in your love.” In the poem he has made no affectionate advance 
whatever, but rather by his two careful (if conventional) queries 
has invited this reassurance of her acceptance of his devotion. If, 
as this interpretation posits, he is a pilgrim to some shrine of Mary, 
he wants above all things to know that his penance has earned her 
approbation, and that she will continue to favor him.”° 
The vision is ended and the penitent is alone. Even in his 

dream (for he is probably still in fact asleep under the olive tree), 
he finds, with Ibn Hazm, that separation is the brother of death, 
a concept which Garcilaso expressed for all time in his first Egloga, 
318-323: 

Tal es la tenebrosa 

noche de tu partir, en que he quedado 

de sombra y de temor atormentado, 

hasta que muerte el tiempo determine 

que a ver el deseado 

sol de tu clara vista me encamine, 


and which in Herrera’s commentary is traced back to Homer. 

He seeks refuge, as before, in sleep, and in this dream-within-a- 
dream constituting the third scene he sees a dove, white as snow 
on the heights, fly toward the fountain where he lies, then to the 
tree, then quickly away. The dove is of rich Christian symbolism, 
and may here be seen, like the damozel, as a messenger and guide. 
It served this function for Noah preliminary to his release from the 


*° In view of the fact that Dante’s conversation with Beatrice in Canto xxx 
of the Purgatorio is a “confession” (ed. Grandgent, p. 261) after which he swoons 
(xxxi, 89); and the fact that Philosophy greets Boethius as Beatrice greets Dante, 
with a sharp rebuke (Prose ii), then with her own hands and garments clears the 
shadows and the tears from his eyes, it is not impossible that this moment in the 
Razon also represents the confession of the penitent, during which he is subjected 
both to rebuke and to tenderness, and after which he swoons. Whether his 
travels represent a pilgrimage of penance to some shrine of Mary, or even to 
Jerusalem, which Grace Frank has shown can be the amor lonh of a troubadour 
(MLN, LVII [1942], 533), or whether he is “Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita” and at a turning point in his life, “penado, sin honra, pobre, perdido, con 
dolor” as Boethius was (in Aguayo’s translation [Col. Austral, 1943], p. 45), 
this could be his moment of confessional, at the end of Lent, and prior to the great 
release and hope of Easter. If that is so, the author confirms it by not reporting 
its content. 
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ark, and for Berceo’s Santa Oria as described in stanzas 26, 30, 37, 
and 40, to aid in her ascent. The relevant verses are as follows: 


37 Guarda esta palonba, todo lo al oluyda; 
Tu ue do ella fuere, non seas decebida, 
Guiate por nos, fija, ca Christus te conbida. 

40 Moujosse la palonba, comenco de uolar, 
Suso contra los cielos comenco de pujar. 

47 Catando la palonba como bien acordada, 
Subio en pos las otras en essa grant posada. 


The poet, who prided himself on his learning, could have seen 
two earlier Spanish poems in which this theme was used or implied; 
one in Hebrew by Zerahya ben Ishaq Ha-levi (No. 115 in Millds y 
Vallicrosa’s Poesia sagrada hebraicoespafiola, 2nd edition [Madrid, 
1948 ]): ““Vuelve como paloma y al palomar vuela, hasta que logres 
subir al trono de realeza. Aguas de salud saca para ti de la Fuente 
de vida, y con tus pies no enturbies sus claras linfas.”’ 

The other is in Arabic by Abu-l-Hasan Ali ben Hisn (the first 
poem in Garcia Gomez’s, Poemas arabigoandaluces, 3rd edition 
(Austral, 1946 ]), and includes the lines: “Nada me turbé mds que 
un pich6n que zureaba sobre una rama, entre la isla y el rfo. . . . 
Se recostaba en el ramo del arak como en un trono, escondiendo la 
garganta en el repliegue del ala. Mas al ver correr mis ldgrimas, 
le asust6 mi llanto, e irguiéndose sobre la verde rama, desplegé6 
sus alas y las batié en su vuelo, llev4ndose mi coraz6n. jAdénde? 
No lo sé.” 

Both Millds (pp. 32 and 42), following Peres cited by him, and 
Lawrence Ecker, in Arabischer, Provenzalischer und Deutscher 
Minnesang (Bern, 1934), p. 169 ff., have shown the considerable 
interrelation between Northern and Andalusian poetry, little 
impeded by difference of language. But even within purely 
Christian antecedents, the dove was an early symbol of soul,” 


and is used as such by Berceo in his “E] naufrago salvado,”’ stanza 
600: 


% George Willard Benson, The Cross, its History and Symbolism (Buffalo, 
1934), p. 193; Hugh of St. Victor, De bestiis, Liber I, Ch. i-xi, on the symbolism 
of the dove. In paintings like El Greco’s Assumption and Van Eyck’s Adoration 
of the Lamb, where a soul is involved, a dove is portrayed. The little bell tied 
to the dove was a means of protection from birds of prey and hunters, and suggests 
the messenger idea (a homing pigeon) and divine protection. The “home” of 
this dove, from which it had come to receive, to aid, and to instruct the penitent, 
was heaven. 


EN AE NO AEE ITN PRE 
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Vidieron palonbiellas essir de so la mar, 

Mas blancas que las nieves contral cielo volar: 
Credien que eran almas que querie Dios levar 
Al sancto paraiso, un glorioso logar. 


The dove’s entry immediately after the damozel’s departure, 
its flight toward the pilgrim as if in recognition, its avoidance of 
the fountain of baptism or the water of life as made available to the 
Christian within the Church, and its immersion in the upper vessel or 
higher form of the same water, can now be seen as a figure of the 
soul or angelic essence of the damozel ascending to the Divine 
Nature, which, as seen by men, is Grace. The effect of this ascent 
is that the upper vessel overflows into the lower: Divine Grace is 
poured into the Eucharist. Now, while Grace is self-existent and 
not accessible to man through his own outreaching, Eucharist is a 
sacrament established for man—the vessel of wine was placed on 
the tree for him—and he may grasp it through his own will. Mary, 
who placed it there (gave her Son to be crucified), has now by her 
intervention (as the dove) endowed it with mystical efficacy, by 
commingling with it the divine (“encantado” or mysterious) fluid. 
The pilgrim, having known “baptism” in the second scene, followed 
by an intimate “confession,’’ may now approach “communion,” 
the symbol of union which he aspires ultimately to know as im- 
mortality, in the unknown region to which the dove has flown.” 

There remains the fourth and final scene, that of the Denuestos. 
In a poem of pure entertainment it would serve to provide contrast, 
comic relief, and a spirited ending, and the same pattern is followed 
here by the ajuglarado author. The Archpriest of Hita did the 
same at a later date, and similar variety was also practiced earlier 
by the Spanish Muslim poets of the South. According to Schack, 
“a, menudo se advierte esta diversidad en una misma composicién, 
la cual esté formada de muchas partes, conteniendo cada una 
distinto asunto, como si fuesen varias composiciones” (Poesia y 
arte de los drabes [Buenos Aires, 1945], p. 183). In view of the 
interrelation between the Arabic and Romance branches of Spanish 
poetry, mentioned also by Schack (p. 345), the essential unity of 
the poem as confirmed by Pidal and Spitzer need not be questioned. 
But what has a dispute in common with an idyllic or a mystical 
piece? 

As in the earlier cases of the conventional descriptions of damsel 
and gallant, of a garden, the use of a conventional love song, and 

* The modern theological mind may find this unconvincing. But it is merely 


the portrayal of Mary’s peculiar relation to the Godhead, which specially fits 
her for successful intercession on behalf of mankind. 
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the topot of recognition and separation, the poet employs familiar 
means to achieve a more exalted end. The details matter less 
than the impact of the whole. The argument between wine and 
water is an inverted echo of the colloquy between the pilgrim and 
the damouel. They, speaking in human terms, symbolize a sacred 
meaning. Wine and water, sacred symbols in the earlier part, are 
here humanized. The man and woman, having enjoyed spiritual 
harmony, are afterwards physically separated; the wine and water 
having experienced physical commixture, are morally separated. 
The dramatic technique involved is simply that of Gil and Menga 
who ludicrously imitate their master and mistress, but get every- 
thing topsy turvey. 

From the point of view of the dreaming penitent, who has just 
had a vision of hope and the assurance of Grace, and now overhears, 
or further dreams, this dispute, it is the caricature or degradation 
of the most exalted symbols. The damozel has disappeared; the 
eucharistic wine has become the contrary of the Prince of humility: 
an arrogant braggart; while the water of Grace and Baptism has 
become the companion of dirty linen and constituent of mud.* 

A similar literary technique was to be employed by later authors, 
notably by Rodrigo Cota in his Didlogo entre el amor y un viejo, 
and by Torres Naharro in his Addicién del didlogo, where in each 
case the tenor of the work alters and ends on a note more likely 
to delight the masses than the learned. Torres concludes his skit 
with a sacrilegious farced version of the Ave maris stella which 
must have appealed to the devotees of the Boy Bishop revels. 
It is not unexpected, then, to find a serious piece terminated by 
some form of jocularity. 

The wine-water nightmare occupies the same place in the 
spiritual history of the penitent at this moment as the ordeal in 
Grail symbolism and in the society romances. The possibility 
of parallelism is suggested by two important coincidences between 
the Razon de amor, the Quest of the Grail, and the quest of Dante 
in the Divine Comedy. They depend on the aid and inspiration of 
& woman; and the complete outward vision of the sacred symbol is 
followed by expulsion from its effective presence. There is a 
preliminary vision; then the vision is lost and there are trials of 
endurance: Gawain is pelted out of town, Perceval is expelled from 

* This type of poetry, in addition to being widespread in mediaeval Europe, 
also had roots in Spain. Millés y Vallicrosa, speaking of Hebrew poetry (p. 46), 
says: “A veces también las composiciones cobran un cardcter burlesco, de una 
cruda ironfa. Claro esté que los modelos de esta poesia son drabes, como es 


frabe el movimiento y fasto de las imagenes y la estructura métrica o estréfica 
de las poesias.” 
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the castle, Dante’s way is blocked by wild beasts. And in Canto 
xxx of the Purgatorio, no sooner has Dante achieved the vision of 
Beatrice than she offers sharp rebuke, driving him to tears of 
penance and ultimately to a swoon. In each case there is some 
sort of trial or testing of the aspirant before he can achieve the 
final goal. Within this pattern, if, as seems to be the case, it may 
be applied to our poem, the ordeal of the pilgrim is purely psycho- 
logical. With the departure of the damozel the luxuriant garden 
too has seemed to disappear, and the traveller is again in the 
relative bareness of the first scene, witnessing again the tree of the 
Passion on Calvary where blood and water issued together from 
the wound, and the earth did quake and the rocks rent (St. John 
xix.34; St. Matthew xxvii.51). This is the dramatic picture of the 
dreamer’s state of soul within his dream, brought on by his new 
loneliness. Or, for the moment he may have slipped into another 
symbolic realm where water represents the things of God and 
wine the things of earth, and he envisions the conflict yet to come 
before his eventual release. There is of course nothing godly 
about the attitudes taken up by Water in this disputa, but that 
fact does not upset the water symbolism. 

We cannot know how far the poet wished to carry the possible 
analogies. He has painted a very positive scene, then a messenger 
to the skies, then a very negative scene, and the reader is left to 
make what he can of it. In symbolic interpretation there is no 
fixed factual truth. It is clear, however, to the modern mind, 
and may have been so to the medieval, that the pilgrim must learn 
to see in all wine the potential presence of the Lord’s body sacrificed 
for him, and in all water the power and grace of God inherent. 
“‘We cannot be enlightened by the Divine rays,” wrote Dionysius, 
as quoted by St. Thomas, “except they be hidden within the covering 
of many sacred veils.” And St. Thomas Aquinas in his comment 
adds: “‘What He is not is clearer to us than what He is. Therefore 
similitudes drawn from things farthest away from God form within 
us a truer estimate that God is above whatsoever we may say or 
think of Him” (Summa Theologica, I, Q. i, Art. 9). For Hugh of 
St. Victor there is also no incompatibility in spiritual things: 
“Spiritualis autem intelligentia nullam admittit repugnantiam, in 
qua diversa multa, adversa nulla esse possunt’’ (Hruditionis di- 
dascalicae, VI, iv. Migne 176.802D).™ 


* A scene of similar flavor, where “the garden of the lover is the garden of 


the Canticum turned upside down for purposes of ironic comedy,” is given by 
Robertson (p. 45). 
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The poet, having given his audience the refreshment of the 
earlier part of the argument, having carefully avoided the heavy 
theological humour of the Goliae Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum 
(No. 22 in Wright’s Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter 
Mapes (London, 1841 ]), returns to a final summary of his teaching, 
i.e. “Que entre reir y reir / Bueno es la verdad decir. / Y por esto 
soy venido” (Diego Sdnchez de Badajoz, Farsa Teologal, Introito). 
As in the beginning the vessel of wine was first mentioned, and 
Vino was the first to argue in the disputa, so it is Wine who now 
announces his true nature and power. “Yo fago al giego ueyer / y 
al coxo correr / y al mudo faublar y al enfermo organar,”’ though 
said as a joke, is nothing other than a repetition of the earlier “Qui 
de tal uino ouiesse . .. nuncas mas enfermarya.” In stating 
plainly now that Wine is “el cuerpo de Iesu Cristo,” the author 
confirms our initial symbolism of the tree as Cross and its strange 
fruit as the crucified body of Jesus. Water, which was superior in 
the tree, now closes the poem by ascribing to itself the power of 
baptism, thus confirming the symbolism of the fountain, and indeed 
the arbitrament of the Day of Judgement: 


e dize Dios que los que de agua fueren bautizados 
fillos de Dios seran clamados, 

e llos que de agua non fueren bautizados 

fillos de Dios non seran clamados. 


The author apparently is thinking of St. Matthew xxv.31: ‘When 
the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: 32 And 
before him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” Heaven or Hell, the ultimates in mediaeval experience, 
depended entirely on Water; that is, on Baptism and Grace, the 
lower fountain and the upper vessel. 

Much more might be said of this little poem and its possible 
relation to the Platonic, Troubadour, Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin 
traditions; but the immediate purpose is to present the possibility 
of a symbolic interpretation embodying those transcendent corre- 
spondences of which, for the mediaeval mind, the earth and its 
beauties were shadows. 


ALFRED JACOB 
University of Pennsylvania 








HISTORY AND POETRY IN THE HEROIC POEM 
OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


NE does not readily challenge the work of D. Ram6n Menéndez 
Pidal, particularly if one is not a specialist in the mediaeval field. 
It is my intention, however, partly to criticize the way in which 
the distinguished scholar has applied his theory concerning the 
historicity of Mio Cid to the period of Renaissance verse, and, also, 
to give some alternative views on the subject, that is, to attempt 
to throw further light on the character and quality of the literary 
epic in the setting of Spanish poetic experiment and achievement 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Menéndez Pidal has argued subtly and convincingly the case 
for regarding Mio Cid as exceptional among epics for its abundant 
use of contemporary historical facts and for the skill with which the 
poet utilizes this material, common to himself and his hearers, in 
his imaginative reconstruction of the life and deeds of Ruy Diaz 
de Bivar.2. This thesis does not need any serious restatement, and 
one has only to thank D. Ramén for making his illumination of it 
so rich and varied.* 

Mio Cid is new poetry, that is, it is Spain’s one great contribution 
to the mediaeval epic, and in it Castile has answered the myths of 
France by presenting its own most important myth, that is, the 
crusade which was even then being lived through and lived out. 
Put another way, as Menéndez Pidal has it, Mio Cid is an un- 
suspected complementary source for the biography of its hero and 
the Spain that he served.‘ 

So far so good. D. Ramén lays bare, as no one else can with 
such authority, the exact nature of the poem. As a tailpiece, 


1 See the article, “Poesia e historia en el Mio Cid. El problema de la épica 
espafiola,” NRFH, III (1949), 113-129. Since my article was written, Menéndez 
Pidal has made a restatement of the thesis as applied to the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies in his study “La épica medieval en Espafia y en Francia,” Comp. Lit., IV 
(1952), 98-103, but his general position remains unchanged. 

* Cf. a recent statement in the essay, “Mio Cid el de Valencia,” in Castilla, 
la tradicién, el idioma, Col. Austral, vol. 501 (2nd ed., Buenos Aires, 1947), pp. 
143-169. 

* This restatement, in the NRFH, was occasioned by the previous article 
of Leo Spitzer (VRFH, II [1948], 105-117) who criticised the thesis. 

‘See Castilla ... , ed. cit., p. 159, and NRFH, III, 128, n. 9. 
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meant to drive home the above argument, Menéndez Pidal then 
proceeds to link Mio Cid both with several of the epics of the Golden 
Age and with Lucan’s Pharsalia; in this way it is hoped to prove 
that the peculiarities of the mediaeval poem are to be found when- 
ever narrative verse is written by homo hispanicus.’ The 
argument for verismo may be summarised thus: Mio Cid differs from 
the Chanson de Roland not as just another variation of a common 
epic norm to which both belong, but, like the Jnfantes de Lara and 
other cantares de gesta, it forms a distinct heroic genre. This is 
held as capable of illustration within the field of Golden Age 
literature by the discussion then carried out on the difference 
between “fantastic” or “novelistic’”’ poems and “historical” poems.‘ 
Recalling Lépez Pinciano, Cascales, Balbuena and Lope, as among 
the disputants, Menéndez Pidal adopts the allegedly clearer terms 
“verosimilista”’ and ‘‘verista,” the former describing “‘invenciones 
verosimiles, pero no sujetas a la verdad histérica,” for “la historia 
ha de entrar lo menos posible en el poema,’’ the latter term being 
applied “‘a una esencial aproximacién entre la poesia y la verdad 
hist6érica; cuanto mds la ficcién vaya dentro de los margenes de la 
realidad que fué, tanto mds fundadamente podrdé representar la 
universal verdad humana.” More explicit than Menéndez y 
Pelayo, D. Ramén emphasizes in this last sentence the fact that 
one definition of poetry is as valid as the other, but that the 
second definition has stronger claims. These general assertions are 
supported by statements from Camées (V, 88) and Ercilla (I, 3), 
who say that they relate the “truth,’”’ and, on the other side, from 
Cascales and Balbuena (the latter in the Prologue to his Bernardo), 
who favour remote tales, even fables. Further, Menéndez Pidal 
quotes from the Prince of Esquilache’s Preface to his Nédpoles 
recuperada por el rey don Alonso, to the effect that this poem was 
condemned unseen and unread by certain Italians because its 
theme dealt with something too recent to be given adequate poetic 
treatment; they, therefore, did not understand the “atrevimiento 
del poeta espafiol,’’ nor did the latter understand their objection. 
Finally, D. Ramén cites the “coetaneidad” and “‘verismo”’ of 
Lucan: the Pharsalia was condemned for exactly the same reason 


5 See NRFH, III, 124-129. The extension of his thesis to Lucan can also 
be found in Castilla . . ., ed. cit., p. 159. 

* Menéndez Pidal does not acknowledge Menéndez y Pelayo as the first to 
use this argument and these terms (see Ideas estéticas, Ch. x). See my earlier 
criticism of this question as it concerns El Bernardo of Balbuena, HR, XIII 
(1945), 6-8. 
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by Servius who summarizes the common verdict of antiquity on 
the matter: “El hecho fué que Lucano insurgié contra el clasico 
concepto de la épica; concibié histéricamente el poema narrativo 
cuando todos los modelos lo concebfan como una ficcién miftica, 
y la critica romana resumida por Servio sentencié que la Farsalia 
era historia y no poema.” Indeed, Valerius Flaccus, Statius and 
Silius Italicus, who followed Lucan in time, all adhered to the 
Virgilian practice. St. Isidore and the Renaissance critics merely 
perpetuate ancient opinion on the subject of epic poetry. Thus, 
asserts D. Ramén, Mio Cid stands between Lucan and Camées in 
a tradition of “hispanismo,” and “Os Lusiadas y La Araucana estén 
en desacuerdo con el Orlando de Ariosto,” just as Mio Cid is in 
relation to the Roland. The parallel with Lucan is completed: 
Ercilla and Camées have been used for the same kind of investiga- 
tion and confirmation of historical facts as that to which Mio Cid 
has been submitted, that is, this verista poetry confirms and adds to 
extrapoetic sources. 


With the above summary of Menéndez Pidal’s views in mind, 
I propose to show, both in the case of Lucan and of the heroic poets 
of the Golden Age (this, the chronological order will be followed, 
since Lucan belongs to the others as one of their models), that the 
problem of poetry and history has been misread, that the categories 
applied to Golden Age verse are misleading, and, finally, that the 
nature of Hispanic epic poetry is more subtle and more original 
than D. Ramén believes it to be. 

What precisely does Servius say about Lucan? Commenting 
on Aen. I, 382, at which point Virgil tells how Aeneas is led on his 
way by the mother goddess Venus, the grammarian goes on to 
say this: “hoc loco per transitum tangit historiam, quam per legem 
artis poeticae aperte non potest ponere.’’’ That is, Virgil deals 
with history (or, a straight narrative) not plainly (“‘aperte’’), but 
according to the law of poetry. For, as Servius now shows, it was 
Varro who gave the “historical” account of the journeys of 
Aeneas.’ Other cases are given where Virgil mythologizes plain 
fact (this among other things means that poetry seeks a divine plan 
or a significant pattern in events). Then comes the famous 


7 The ed. used is the standard one of G. Thilo and H. Hagen (Leipzig, 1881), 
I, 129. 

*“Nam Varro in secundo divinarum dicit ‘ex quo de Troia est egressus 
Aeneas, Veneris eum per diem cotidie stellam vidisse, donec ad agrum Laurentem 
veniret, in quo eam non vidit ulterius: qua re terras cognovit esse fatales’ ”’ (ibid.). 
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statement: “Lucanus namque ideo in numero poetarum esse non 
meruit, qui videtur historiam composuisse, non poema.” In the 
context, this can only mean that Lucan adhered to the method 
of the historian rather than that of the poet by telling his story 
without the necessary poetic elevation; it does not mean, as Menén- 
dez Pidal thinks, that he chose a subject which was unpoetical, for 
it is seen that even Virgil’s subject can be treated as history.° 
It is true, as D. Ramén says, that Valerius Flaccus and Statius 
chose a remote and legendary subject (this, by the way, does not 
apply to the Punica of Silius Italicus who deals with recent and 
attested history in the Virgilian and Homeric manner). It is easy 
to see, then, that the weight of traditional practice was in favour 
of an ancient tale as the subject of the epos. It is, however, equally 
true that there has been an age-old misinterpretation of Servius’ 
text, for “historia” had the basic meaning of a narrative told 
without attention to its interpretation or elaboration, but to events 
in the order in which they occurred. Furthermore, it is material 
to the whole question to rebut the assertion that Servius “resume 
el condenatorio veredicto de la opinién comtin’’: Quintilian, for 
whom Lucan was “ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus,”’ 
pays him the compliment of setting him up more as a model for 


orators than for poets;'® Petronius thinks along lines similar to 
Servius, but Tacitus puts Lucan in the company of Virgil and 
Horace, and Martial makes fun of his detractors." Thus, ancient 
opinion was not unanimous and, more important, shows no sign 
of having objected to the subject of recent history as the theme 
of an epic. The authority lying behind the literary dogmas of 
Roman and Renaissance critics, namely Aristotle, is on the side 


* Servius makes a less-known comment on method when he contrasts the 
ordering of the elements of the ezordium in Virgil (Aen., I, 8) and in Lucan: 
“Lucanus tamen ipsum ordinem invertit, primo enim proposuit, inde narravit, 
postea invocavit .. . ” (I, 14). 

1° “Ut dicam quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis imitandus,” Jnst. 
Orat., X, I, 90. Ed. used is that by M. Dolg, Clés. Emérita (Barcelona, 1947), 
pp. 184-185. 

~ 1 See Petronius, Satyricon, 118 “Belli civilis ingens opus quisquis attigerit, 
nisi plenus litteris, sub onere labetur. Non enim res gestae versibus compre- 
hendendae sunt, quod longe melius historici faciunt . . .”; Tacitus, Dialogus de 
orat., 20: “Exigitur . . . ab oratore etiam poeticus decor . . . ex Horatii et 
Virgilii et Lucani sacrario prolatus”; and Martial, Epigram., XIV, 194: “Lucanus. 
Sunt quidem qui me dicant non esse poetam,/sed qui me vendit bibliopola 
putat.” These further examples of ancient opinion are given by Dols, ed. cit., 
p. 184. Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel, in a recent and very informative set of 
comments on G. Highet’s The Classical Tradition (New York-London, 1949), 
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of Servius in stating:“‘Even supposing he [i.e., the poet ] represents 
what has actually happened, he is none the less a poet, for there is 
nothing to prevent some actual occurrence being the sort of thing 
that would probably or inevitably happen, and it is in virtue of 
that that he is their ‘maker.’’’"* Lucan, in view of all this, may 
in the opinion of some deserve to be cast out of Parnassus, but on 
grounds other than those adduced by Menéndez Pidal. 

What now of D. Ramén’s argument as applied to the poets of 
the Golden Age? It must be stressed at the outset that the division 
of their works into two contrasting categories really begs the 
question. Camées recounts recent history, it is true, but in thus 
following Lucan’s example he also “virgilizes’” the material by 
raising what he had read in Castanheda and Barros and what he 
knew from his own travels, to the level of a universal statement, 
and this by means of all the accepted devices so sparingly used in 
the Pharsalia. In fact, far from rejecting the “fabulacién mito- 
légica’”’ of Homer and Virgil, Camdes has often been censored for 
his excessive concessions to this supernatural machinery in a 
declaredly Christian poem. His claim to tell the “truth” and not 
the fables of others is quite in keeping with the Aristotelian defini- 
tion; and if Camées suffers from his loyalty to Virgil, it is because 
he departs from the practice of Lucan, and adorns his historical 
subject with just such myths as the one claimed by Servius to 
constitute the poetic covering of plain fact, for Vasco da Gama is 
also led on his way by Venus.” 


Ercilla would appear to come nearer to fulfilling the require- 


in so far as this work deals with Spain, draws attention to the long-standing 
confusion caused by Petronius’ statement and the use of the Pharsaiia as an 
historical source (NRFH, V [1951], 205): the statement in the Satyricon was 
repeated mechanically by several mediaeval writers, but, in actual fact, there is no 
reason for believing that Lucan was regarded as anything but a poet by those who 
used him (as they used Virgil or Statius) as an historian. 

See Poetics, [X, 10, trans. by W. H. Fyfe, The Loeb Classical Library 
(London—New York, 1932). 

4% One is, indeed, surprised to read D. Ramén’s assertion that Camées will 
have nothing to do with Polyphemus (NRFH, III, 125), when Vasco da Gama’s 
rounding of the Cape is made into great poetry by the creation of Adamastor, 
also an ugly and jilted Titan (Os Lusiadas, V, 39 sqq.). Camées’ avoidance of 
Homer’s myths must be seen to mean that his poem is an epos, like the Aeneid, 
not a heroic romance, like the Odyssey. This does not, of course, exclude com- 
pletely the use of the fabulous. In quoting Os Lusiadas, V, 88-89, Menéndez 
Pidal should also have drawn attention to I, 3, at which point Camées puts the 
pron sankatetiers oe a yee ehadinn co pebcmmamrmham sgl 
of Alexander and Trajan. 
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ments of an “historical” poem, for his conception of the subject is 
far closer to Lucan’s than Virgil’s. In other words, he tells the 
story ab ovo, he avoids the use of the supernatural, and he does not 
often select his material with an eye to making it typical, as Aris- 
totle recommends. It can, however, be held with equal justice 
that La Araucana is loose and ill-constructed, that Ercilla does 
adhere to a certain interpretation of the facts, that he uses the 
supernatural in the Fitén episode, in short that his poem, written 
in the epic tradition as regards vocabulary and language and 
general episodic pattern, must be classed with the unsuccessful 
departures from the Virgilian norm.“ In other words, La Araucana 
belongs to the Spanish epos evolved through the fusing of the 
lessons of the Aeneid and the Pharsalia, but it sins on the side of 
Lucanesque economy and imaginative prosaicness, whereas Os 
Lusiadas is perhaps too enthusiastically Virgilian. The terms 
“verista” and ‘“‘verosimilista” can be applied to both poems, 
respectively, but only in order to isolate two solutions of the one 
poetic problem.'* 


As for Balbuena’s El Bernardo, the poet himself said it was in 
direct line of the Orlandos,“ but the poem also shows a certain 
Virgilian emphasis and bias, which serves to make it rather a 
hybrid product. Balbuena, in striving for the verisimilar, produces 
an exuberant restatement of something “historical,” that is, the 


4 See my comments in The Heroic Poem of the Spanish Golden Age (New York- 
Toronto, 1947), p. xvi. 

4s Confirmation of my interpretation of Camées is provided by the following 
comment on Don Ramén’s article in the NRFH: “Menéndez Pidal, empapado 
de medievalismo e hispanismo, vendo na carreira da epopéa ibérica uma constAncia 
de correntes rivaes, a phantdstica ou ‘verosimilista’ e a histérica ou ‘verista,’ 
pée a par os Lustadas e a Araucana como representantes da segunda corrente— 
© que se me affigura grave quebra da hierarchia dos valores estéticos. . . . Este 
exemplo nos mostraré o grande caminho que teremos que percorrer ainda para 
filiar ou rearticular o poema 4 alta e clara zona de emogdo e pensamento de que 
elle procede e que nelle se perpetuou—como em nenhum outro do grande século”’ 
(F. de Figueiredo, A épica portuguesa no século XVI [Sao Paulo, 19507; pp. 367- 
368). 

% See Prélogo to first ed., Madrid, 1624 (for a photostat copy of which I am 
indebted to the Sheffield University Research Fund): “y assi este Poema se 
puede llamar el cumplimiento, la vitima linea y la claue que de Ileno en Ileno 
cierra el artificio y maquina de sus fabulas, y aquellos portentos y asombros, que 
de los Principes de aquel siglo, con tanta admiracion ha celebrado lo mejor de 
Italia y Francia.” The same Preface has the following typical opinion of Lucan 
(based not on the Latin writers who speak of him but on Aristotle’s general 
statement of the difference between history and poetry): “. . . tampoco Lucano 
es contado entre los Poetas, con auer escrito en verso: porque la Poesia ha de 


, 
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tale of Bernardo del Carpio, in the manner of Boiardo and Ariosto. 
The versosimilismo of El Bernardo is often to be sought in the 
moralizing alegorias rather than in the textual literalness of the 
enchanted adventures.'* In this connection, it might be added 
that if Camées and Ercilla speak with a different voice from that 
of Ariosto, there is much that recalls them in the patriotic passages 
of El Bernardo. Also, there is considerable evidence for believing 
that the romantic epic became accepted in Spain, as the several 
translations of Ariosto and the other successful efforts of Lope 
(Hermosura de Angélica) and Barahona de Soto (Ldgrimas de 
‘ Angélica) testify... (One should remark in passing that it is 
difficult to regard Lope as partisan in any dispute on the nature 
of the epic when one recalls that he also wrote La Jerusalén con- 
quistada, a crusading poem in imitation of Tasso, and two epics on 
recent history, namely, the Dragontea and the Corona trdgica.) 

Menéndez Pidal also cites the case of Esquilache and his Ndpoles 
recuperada por el rey Alonso and mentions the poet’s statement in 
his Preface that certain Italians regarded the theme as too recent 
to be poeticizable."* One should, however, ponder the poet’s 
answer to this allegation. He has attended to the “requisitos que 
pide el arte’ (one remembers the “lex poetica”’ in Servius); he has 
chosen a. hero in every way comparable to the ancient ones, and an 
action as glorious as the crusade (a rather patriotic excess, surely); 
also, his choice has very reasonably fallen upon his ancestor, 
Alfonso. Esquilache then goes on to point out how he has followed 
Virgil in confining himself to twelve books in order to avoid prolixity, 
ser imitacion de verdad, pero no la misma verdad, escriuiendo las cosas, no como 
sucedieron, que esta ya no seria imitacion, sino como pudieran suceder, dandoles 
toda la perfecion que puede alcancar la imaginacion del que las finge. . . .” It 
is only after making this important point that Balbuena states that it is in- 
different to him if his subject be historical or fabulous, this being the part of 
his thesis singled out by Don Ramén (NRFH, III, 126). 

16 See my study of the alegorias of El Bernardo and of their bearing on the 
semi-Virgilian character of the poem, BHi, LIT (1950), 191-228. 

17 T have discussed the translation and diffusion of the romantic epic in Spain, 
in BHi, LI (1949), 398, n. 1, and 399-400. A well-known contemporary view 
of the different kinds of narrative verse is to be found in Don Quizote, I, 6. 

18 See Preface “Al lector” (BAE, XXIX, 289): “Hallome obligado a satis- 
facer una objecién, que en Italia han puesto a este poema antes de verle, re- 
parando en que elegi un héroe y una accién moderna, que pasé en Italia ha pocos 
afios, y que la notoriedad de la historia es fuerza que me estreche, para no poder 
dilatar la invencién y episodios, que son el lustre, ser y ornato del poema, y que 
deste peligro me librara habiendo escogido asunto mds antiguo, y suceso que 
hubiese pasado en Asia o en Africa, donde pudiera inventar con més largueza, 
sin atarme en este inconveniente, que ellos juzgan que lo es.” 
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and how he has followed the steps of the “legisladores en la parte 
épica.”’ The rest of his Preface is taken up by an account of his 
views on style in which he claims to have avoided obscurity and 
pomposity.'® Although the language of the poem is not noticeably 
different from the rhetorical manner of the Golden Age at its height, 
and although Esquilache keeps the “historical” order of events,” 
Ndpoles recuperada (the title recalls the pervasive influence of 
Tasso) also belongs to the category of ‘“‘verosimilista’”’ poetry. In 
Canto II the Sibyl Almicedonta shows Enrique Lake Avernus in a 
dream; in Canto VI we witness the same witch’s ring calling 
up Satan, Hell and the Seven Mortal Sins in all their horror; while 
much of the poem moves in the setting of the chivalresque or 
romantic epic. Thus, any contemporary Italian reader could find 
in this (rather turgid) epos familiar material recalling Ariosto and 
Virgil, even some echoes of Tasso. In any case such a reader 
would know that his own literature had several examples of heroic 
verse with themes taken from even more recent history." One can, 
moreover, conclude that the pedantic objections of some Italians 
weighed so little with Esquilache that he published his work, which 
had passed the “juicio y censura de los hombres mds doctos deste 
siglo, y . .. todos, no solamente me animaron, sino que me 
compelieron a sacarle a luz. . . .’”’ Certainly there is not enough 


evidence for Menéndez Pidal’s categorical statement that Ndpoles 
recuperada was “totalmente incomprendida en Italia” or that the 
Italians and the Spanish poet did not understand each other’s 
position.” 

As for the choice of subject, the contrast between “verista” and 
“verosimilista’’ poems should be replaced by that between Camdes 
and Ercilla, on the one hand, and Ronsard (La Franciade) and Tasso 


19 Pp. 289-290. 

“En todo este poema y su contexto, ni se alteran los tiempos, ni truecan 
las acciones, prohijando a unos las guerras que hicieron otros; con que tendré 
menos en que reparar quien se hallare con d4nimo de censurarle” (p. 290). 

* For a survey of heroic poetry in Italian, written from the 1570's to the end 
of the seventeenth century, and dealing with contemporary events in France and 
Italy, with Lepanto and the discovery of the New World, see A. Belloni, Storia 
letteraria d'Italia. Seicento (Milano, n.d. [1906?]), pp. 132-150. 

" NRFH, Ill, 127. Menéndez Pidal’s argument for verismo could have 
been sustained more convincingly had he chosen La Austriada of Juan Rufo to 
illustrate it, although even here certain significant concessions are made to 
traditional epic practice, as when, in Canto XXI, Satan sows discord in the 
Christian fleet on its way to Lepanto. A very exceptional case of pure “‘historical’”’ 
epic, in which almost every major poetic device is abserft, is Juan de Escéiquiz’s 
Mézico conquistada (Madrid, 1798), which could rank as a modern rimed chronicle. 
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(Gerusalemme Liberata), on the other, the last two works illustrating 
the traditional choice of theme. Further, any claim for historicity 
in the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century epos cannot but take 
cognizance of the achievement of Tasso, who, while rejecting a 
subject from recent history, chose a remoter theme which was 
none-the-less based upon historically verifiable facts. The Liberata, 
which was to replace the Aeneid as a model, is a case of conscious 
experiment in reconciling historical and religious truth with poetry, 
and, as a result, Tasso’s poem simply will not fit into either of 
D. Ramén’s categories, because it embraces both.” 


While pointing out the important fact that Spaniards have 
shown a marked preference for recent history as the subject of 
heroic poetry,™ attention should also be drawn to the equally 
important fact that during the whole period of their greatest 
artistic achievements they explored with high originality the area 
of pure fantasy, both in verse and prose. That is to say, the 
literary tastes of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were at several points deeply influenced by something as Spanish 
as the pastoral novel or the novel of chivalry, not to mention the 
later flowering of the comedia.~ A much more convincing case can 


* Tasso’s critical views on the matter, as found in his Discorsi del poema 
eroico, are worthy of consideration as examples of clear thinking from one who 
had to tackle many problems of this kind in the composition of his great poem: 
“Da la qual ragione mosso, io conclusi che l’argomento de l’epopeia dovea esser 
fondato sovra qualche istoria, o sovra qualche verité. . . . Ma se ne la materia 
ch’egli s’avr4 proposta, saranno alcuni avvenimenti appunto come dovrebbon 
esser succeduti, che deve fare il poeta? pud forse mutarli? si veramente che 
poetica sia la narrazione, non spogliandosi de la persona del poeta per veatirsi 
quella de l’istorico: perché pud a le volte avvenire ch’altri come poeta, altri 
come istorico tratti le medesime cose. . . . E se io non credessi che Lucano fosse 
poeta, a cid non mi moverebbe quella ragione che persuade gli altri; cid ch’egli 
abbia perduto questo nome per la narrazione de le cose veramente avvenute. 
Questo solo non basta per giudizio d’Aristotele. . . . Ma se Lucano non é poeta, 
cid avviene perché s’obbliga a la verité de’ particolari, e non ha tanto risguardo 
a Puniversale. . . .” (Torquato Tasso, Prose, ed. Francesco Flora [Milano-Roma, 
1935], pp. 389-390). 

™% This point had already been stressed by the late G. Cirot, in a lengthy and 
very useful survey of the Golden Age epic: “Sans doute, Virgile, dont I’ Enéide 
@ un aspect sentimental et romanesque, reflet de l’Odyssée autant que de I’ Iliade, 
pas plus qu’ Hombre et Ovide, ne sera ignoré; mais Lucain donnera le ton vraiment 
espagnol; Stace ensuite” (BHi, XLVIII [1946], 298). 

* A recent and well-documented monograph, namely, I. A. Leonard’s Books 
of the Brave (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), reveals once more the prevalent taste for 
the fantastic, this time in the Indies during the Golden Age (see Chaps. ii-iv; 
the epic is mentioned on pp. 119-120). 
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be made for the Spanishness of Golden Age poetry by pointing out 
how it absorbed the fashions of Europe and utilised them for its 
own new and vigorous forms. As to the epos, it can be argued very 
plausibly that Spaniards often chose their own recent history as 
subject, because it was so compelling as to be worthy, in their eyes, 
of the highest poetic tribute, namely an epic poem. That there 
could be no conceivable doubt as to the complete poetic nature of 
such a treatment is amply proved by the mass of documents and 
other works that record the same material as history. There was, 
therefore, no tendency to overload a poem with historical detail, 
as Menéndez Pidal proves to be the case with Mio Cid,” since the 
Golden Age poet, in keeping with the great autonomy this age 
granted to its poetry, very consciously and deliberately universal- 
ized. This narrative verse was very distinctly “literary” and 
marked in its rhetorical characteristics. Furthermore, it was 
meant for a select and literate minority, who must have regarded 
La Araucana as remote from what happened in Chile as La Christi- 
ada is from the Biblical facts on which it is based. Ercilla’s 
achievement is that he made poetry from personal experience in a 
genre that hitherto had seemed to demand subjects made awesome 
by the passage of time. Now, however, it must have seemed as if 
poetry could enchant and recreate any theme of any age. 

The whole picture of European heroic verse in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries does not show that Lucan’s example was 
ignored outside Spain. The cultivation of “historical” epics in 
Italy has already been mentioned, while it is also relevant to point 
out that the Renaissance epic came to its effective conclusion 
with Voltaire’s Henriade. The solution, as pointed out above, was 
to try to write a Pharsalia as Virgil might have conceived it (if 
it be thought that Silius Italicus was the obvious model, it should 
at once be emphasised that he had the misfortune of being a singu- 
larly uninspired poet and, therefore, a very minor model). In this 
Camées and Ercilla led the way and it is to a considerable degree 
because of their experiments in thus broadening the area of heroic 
poetry that their names and poems have survived longer than 
those of others with strong claims on posterity. The Hispanic 


2 “Pero lo que mds nos puede dar a conocer cémo el Poema est4 cimentado 
sobre la vida misma coetdnea al Cid, y no sobre lecturas cronisticas ni sobre 
libre invencién fantdstica, es el hallar veracidad histérica en muchos detalles 
que de pasada desliza el poeta, sin necesidad alguna de parecerlo . . . es la 
verdad histérica que rebosa en el recuerdo del poeta, y que éste no tiene intencién 
de aprovechar, pasando de largo por junto a ella” (Castilla . . . , pp. 155-156). 
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contribution to the development of the epos took the form of a 
break with the past, and Menéndez Pidal would probably have 
been much nearer the truth had he acclaimed Spanish epic verse 
as showing innovation and progress instead of traditionalism, and 
in this way reversed the roles of France and Spain.”” It is not so 
much the case, as he holds, that “‘el genio espafiol en todas sus épocas 
siente la poesia mds cerca de la realidad,” as that for the Spaniard 
the reality of poetry is not limited to the deceptive dogmas of past 
achievements. France and Italy showed much more reverence for 
the ancient models, whereas the exact quality of Ercilla’s and 
Camées’ efforts should surely be judged within the whole range of 
literary experimentation that produced the comedia, the picaresque 
novel, Géngora, and Cervantes. Spanish narrative verse can be 
said to conform to a tradition only in so far as it illustrates a rest- 
less and healthy desire for change and experiment. 


FRANK PIERCE 
The University of Sheffield 


27 See NRFH, III, 129: “Estas conclusiones concuerdan bien con el cardcter 
siempre innovador y progresivo de la cultura francesa y con el cardcter tradi- 
cionalista de la espafiola.” 





VARIA 


ANOTHER SONNET IN LOPE DE VEGA’S 
LOS TRES DIAMANTES 


At the end of a tirade of blank verses in the first act of Lope de Vega’s 
Los tres diamantes we find the following passage that Menéndez y Pelayo 
edited without any strophic indentation: 


Cuando Jupiter fiero, en el diluvio 

Maté de Loth la insaciable fragua, 

Y el mar pasando, el limite desagua, 
Encarcelade el Sol, dorado y rubio; 

Cuando cuelgan del Caéucaso y Vesubio 
Cuerpos cubiertos de ovas verdes y agua; 
Cuando balas de nieve, y rayos fragua, 

Y el Ganje se junté con el Danubio; 

Cuando el tiempo mudé su mismo estilo, 
i{Dénde estabas, amor? jCudl fué tu asilo?* 


It is surprising that these verses should not have attracted the atten- 
tion of the eminent Spanish scholar, if for no other reason, because of the 
fact that the rhyme pattern is extraordinary in blank verse where one 


may find at best interspersed couplets. 

In their masterly analysis of Lope de Vega’s versification Morley and 
Bruerton were misled by Menéndez y Pelayo’s reticence. They included 
with these verses the couplet with which the preceding blank verses end 
and classified them as a cancién, noting further: “Rarely the cancién is 
found all in eleven-syllable lines: Los tres diamantes, 1, AABCCBBCCBDD 

99 

The verses in question are followed by two of the four sonnets that 
the play contains and which Jérder does not find repeated elsewhere in 
Lope’s works,’ but no specific mention is made of them. Neither are they 
mentioned by J. F. Montesinos‘ or Lucile K. Delano® in their studies of 
Lope de Vega’s sonnets. 


1 Acad., XIII, 534b. 

28. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias 
(N. Y., London, 1940), p. 13. 

* Otto Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetis bei Lope de Vega (Halle-Saale, 1936), 
pp. 31, 296, 343, 361, 366. 

‘J. F. Montesinos, Lope de Vega, Poesias liricas, Cldsicos castellanos, 68 
(Madrid, 1925), pp. 46-58 and “‘Contribucién al estudio de la lirica de Lope de 
Vega,” RFE, XI (1924), 298-311; XII (1926), 284; XIX (1932), 80. 

‘ Lucile Kathryn Delano, A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de 
Vega (Toronto, 1935). 

313 
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The fact of the matter is that the verses quoted above are the rem- 
nants of another sonnet that Lope wrote for the play and which he also 
included in his Rimas.* The complete text follows for the purpose of 
comparison: 


Cuando el mejor planeta en el diluvio 
tiempla de Etna y volcan la ardiente fragua, 
y el mar, pasado el limite, desagua, 
encarcelando al sol dorado y rubio; 

cuando cuelgan del Céucaso y Vesubio 
mil cuerpos entre verdes ovas y agua, 
cuando balas de nieve y rayos fragua, 

y el Gange se junté con el Danubio; 

cuando el tiempo perdié su mismo estilo, 
y el infierno pensé tener sosiego, 

y excedié sus pirdmides el Nilo; 

cuando el mundo quedé turbado y ciego, 
idénde estabas, amor? jCudl fué tu asilo, 
que en tantas aguas se escapé tu fuego?’ 


There is no question about the authenticity of the authorship of Los 
tres diamantes; hence, it cannot be argued that some poetaster converted 
Lope’s sonnet into a mediocre cancién. Lope, himself, never indulged in 
such practices; he found it easier to write a brand new poem than to 
plagiarize himself in his plays. The fact that the verses in question are 
recited by a lover who comes to his beloved’s window and that they are 
directly followed by two sonnets that are also recited by two competitors 


under the same circumstances clearly establishes Lope’s original intention 
of presenting three successive sonnets. The omission of four of the last 
six lines of the sonnet offers once more evidence of the lamentable state in 
which Lope’s texts have reached us. It is not surprising then that the 
various scholars who have worked on this play were not able to recognize 
the emasculated sonnet. 

Having identified the additional sonnet in Los tres diamantes we must 
now reopen the question of the date of composition of the play which is 
presumed to be 1599-1603. The terminus ad quem is established by 
the fact that Lope included this title in the first Peregrino list;* the 
terminus a quo, by the fact that the play contains the characters of Be- 
lardo and Lucinda, well-known poetic names for Lope and his paramour, 
Micaela Lujan. When Américo Castro originally pointed out the chrono- 
logical significance of this autobiographical detail and called attention to 
its presence in Los tres diamantes, he noticed that Lope was not very 


* La Segunda Parte de las Rimas de Lope de Vega Carpio [published together 
with La hermosura de Angélica] (Madrid, 1602). 

’ BAE, XXXVIII, 379a, no. 181. 

® Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Cf. 8. G. Morley, “Lope de Vega’ s Peregrino Lists,” Univ. of Calif. ‘Pubilles- 
tions in Modern Philology, Vol. XIV, no. 5 (1930), p. 355. 
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vehement in his love protestations and concluded that the play must 
have been written before 1602, “época en que comienza la mayor intensi- 
dad de aquellos amores.’”* But Courtney Bruerton has rejected this 
conjecture, arguing that ‘‘whereas comedias showing intensity of passion 
may well be 1602?-1605?, we cannot be sure that plays without such 
intensity are 1599-1601 unless other factors help us to be more precise.” 
Therefore, Bruerton restates the dates 1599-1603 which are later empha- 
sized in The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias.” 

However, the identification of the fifth sonnet in Los tres diamantes 
furnishes us now with the additional factors needed to be more precise in 
determining its date of composition. The inclusion of the sonnet in 
question in the Rimas would establish 1602 as the terminus ad quem since 
Montesinos" and Jérder'* have shown that whenever a sonnet appears in 
a Lope play and in his Rimas we can safely assume that the play version 
antedates the other." We must, therefore, return to Américo Castro’s 
statement and reaffirm the date of Los tres diamantes as 1599-1602. 


J. H. Arnsona 
University of Connecticut 


JUDEO-SPANISH PROVERBS! 


1. Un hombre sin amigos es la mano siedra sin la dereg’a [derecha]. 
2. Qeredme bien, mis vizinas, ge esté dando a qomer a mis galjinas. 


3. Amistad de jerno, sol di invierno. 
4. Axi, mana, ge me besé el saqa. 
(Azi, children’s cry of distress; mana, mamd; saca, Turkish saka, water 
vender.) 


5. Guai del bovo, i del dia ge nasé. 


1° Américo Castro, “Alusiones a Micaela Lujan en las obras de Lope de Vega,” 
RFE, V (1918), 261. 

4 Courtney Bruerton, “Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays,” HR, V (1937), 312. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 19, 362. 

4 Op. cit., RFE, XI (1924), 298-311. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 275-282. 

% It will be noted that besides the omission of four lines of the tercets of the 
sonnet in question there are very important variants between the play and the 
Rimas versions. We have no way of knowing whether the extant fragment in Los 
tres diamanies represents Lope’s original effort or whether the text has been 
vitiated. Either way, however, it is obvious that the Rimas text is superior. If 
the first supposition is correct, the revision bears out the theories of Montesinos 
and Jérder. If the text is vitiated in the play, the improvement in the Rimas is 
only natural. 

1 First published by Izaac E. Yehuda, in Zion, Annual publication of the 
Palestinian Historical and Ethnographical Society (Jerusalem, 1927). Trans- 
literated by Chesley M. Hutchings, University of Cincinnati, with acknowledg- 
ments to Daniel E. Herman, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
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. Guai de aqel yardan ge ahoga al patrén! 
(Hebr. yardan, cherdan, necklace.) 


. Guai del prove i de su dfa negro! 
. Un ermano i una manta tapan mung’as [munchas, muchas] faltas. 
. Di el Dio i di el vizino no se puede enquvrir. 
. Azno no muere di tikfa. 
(tikta, tiquia, consumption. A fool is not oppressed by cares.) 
. No ai pior sodro ge el qi no geire oir. 
. No muere bruxa sino dexa otra. 
. Dos proves en una puerta no se pueden ver. 
. A la iz’a [hija] de el rei no qeiro, porge no me la dan. 
. Una ves me inganja la viez’a. 
. Mi olvidi ge era qazada i me qomf a sena. 
. No mostres el fondo, ni di tu bolsa ni di tu alma. 
. A g’qo [chico] no le digas échate, ni al grande, alevanta. 
. Si geres pedrer tu livertad, gonffa tu seqreto a otro. 
. Buena es la novia, ma siega di un o2’o [ojo ]. 
. Bien darxa el chakham quando ai qi la oiga. 
(Darza, preaches, Hebr. darex, to preach, expound; chakham, communal 
religious leader among the Sephardim.) 


. Dime qon gen andas i te diré gen eres, i gon gen pases i no gon gen 
nases. 
. De los mfos gero dizir, ma no gero sintir. 


. Al marido qomo uzateis i al iz’o como qriateis. 
. Le vo gemar la chazaqa. 


(Hebr. chazagah, househuld contract.) 


. [Barro] las migas, i no a las amigas. 
. Vos mudo, io piltek, z’unto mos daremos a entender. 

(Turk. piltek, stammerer.) 

. Vino la ispina por melizina. 

. Onde se va la prenjada, va gon sus dolores. 

. Quando la fuente se seqa, savemos el presio de la agua. 
. Ven khakh u ven khakh, guai de la iz’a di Tiftach. 

(The first clause is Hebrew, meaning “Be it thus or thus.” Tiftach may 
be Jephtha, in which case the reference is to his vow, Judges 11:30/39; she was 
put to death.) 

. La muz’er de el burrag’6n, quando lava, sale el sol. 
. Iz’o fuites, padre serdés; lo que izites, te ardn. 
. Marido en qaza, dolor de qexada. 
. En bog serada no entra moxka. 
. Bindigo gen intinjé una qaza i no dos. 
(Intinié, darkened, blackened.) 
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37. Bindigo ken qité chakham i ribi, i marido al g’arxi. 

(Chakham, see note to 21; ribi, rabbi; charshi, marketplace, Turk. carci. 
Quité may mean not “took out” but “invented,” a common Sephardi meaning 
of this verb.) 

. Barukh—gara di plata, resqaldo a las qajiadas. 
(Barukh, or baruch, Hebr. blessed one; quatiadas, calladas.) 
. Bien vengas, mal, si vengas [sic] solo. 
. Negro, ge negro, Xoma Israel! 
(Hebr. zoma Israel, hear, oh Israel, part of the liturgy for the dying.) 
. Iz’a en qaza, papona i aragana. 
. Bindigo ge vino de ti i no de mi. 
. G’ug’a antes de qazar aparez’jé [aparejé] la quna. 

(Chuja, the traditional simpleton, dragged to the synagogue by his 

family, finds it shut, and thankfully says this proverb.) 


44. Onde no pizo, ago patada. 
45. De dia en dia, quaza mi tfa. 
(Said of something hanging fire.) 
46. Un darux i un pirus, por una gaxqa di tarmuz. 


(Daruz, sermon, Hebr. drasha; pirus, explanation of biblical text; gazga, 
casca ; farmuz, atramuz, lupine. Meaning: “In a nutshell, multum in parvo.”’) 


47. Le va azer las guaias! 
(Guaias, lamentations, especially women’s, at a funeral.) 


48. Vai viene a la machquime con su demanda en pies. 


(Machqime, religio-civil court of autonomous Jewish community. Leg- 
end has it a scoffer asked Ben Hillel, Paul’s teacher, to declare all the law 
while he stood on one foot.) 


49. Ir por lana, bolver trasqilado. 
50. El padre, chakham, la madre, merqader. Se qajé al liguen. 
(Liguen, basin, hence, pelvis. Caerse al liguen, to miscarry. The 
parents argue as to whether the baby is to be chakham or merchant, but the 
woman has a miscarriage.) 


. Agqelios polvos truxeron estos lodos. 

. Arboles peqan, ramas la ioran. 

. La carne buena, la ieva el gato. 

. Deseé la preniada nieve tostada. 

. Aznos con aznos se entienden. 

. Qen qis’ere mula sin tag’a, 4ndese a pie. 

. Qerer inbeangeser un negro, pierden el xavén. 

. Qen dorme bueno, no siente las pulgas. 

- Qen se eg’a con gatos, se alevanta ariscuniado. 

. La qe toma marido viez’o, toma el basin por expez’o. 
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61. La magefa se fue, i el pitum mos qidé. 

(Hebr. magefa, plague, epidemic; pitum, ingredients, specifically spices of 
frankincense, also name of paragraph in the liturgy, in which compounding of 
ritual incense is prescribed.) 

. En la espalda de un otro, el qargo es liviano. 
. Qen se gema de la g’orba, asopla al iogurt. 
(Chorba, soup, Turk. corba.) 
. La z’ente me qazan, io no sé lo que azen. 
. Viteis al azno? Ni preto ni blanco. 
(The town crier seeking a lost ass.) 


. Los bienes son de agqelios ge gozan. 


. El diavlo tofa [topa] buen trabaz’o por aqelios qe no buscan elios 
mismos. 


. Eg’ar vazias, acoz’er ienas. 
. La buelta del guerqo—dexé al padre, i tomé al isfuegro. 
(Guergo, angel of death, or devil; isfwegro, suegro.) 
70. Ag’Gntate con los buenos—te azerds i serds uno de ellos. 
71. De agva n:poszada me guadre il Dio, que de la fuerte me guadraré io. 
72. El Dio qe mos guadre de vizino majo, i de aire de buraqo. 
(Buraco, hole, excavation, see Covarrubias.) 
73. El Dio dié barvas al ge no tiene qexadas. 
74. Viez’o anorado tiene el kavod en la mano. 
(Anorado, honrado; Hebr. kavod, honor.) 


75. Chakham i mercader, alegria de la muz’er. 
76. Aznos de mung’os [muchos ], lobos lo comen. 
77. Azno en pies, saque en butiqa, taniedor en bet-hachaiim. 
(Turk. saga, water-vender; butiga, botica; Hebr. bet-hachayim, house of 
life, euphemism for cemetery. Said of one out of place or idle.) 
78. Chana detrés de Mukhulu, onde si va Mukhulu, Chana se va ditrds. 
(Hebr. Chana, Hannah; Mukhulu, nickname for Michael. Compare 
Darby and Joan, or the words of the bride at a Roman wedding: “Ubi tu 
Gaius, ego Gaia.”’) 
79. Gato excaldado fulje [huye] de la agva fria. 
80. Boda g’ca, boda grande—tdlamo se qeire. 
(T’dlamo here means not the marriage couch, but the hupah or canopy 
under which the couple stand during the Jewish ceremony.) 
81. Miz’or de nada, qaldo de abas. 
82. Qe darxe mi iz’o, qe sea en Tixeahbav o en Purim. 
(Hebr. tarze, to preach. Tizeahbav, saddest of days, feast of destruction 
of the Temple. Purim, most joyful of feasts. “Just so he preach.’’) 
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83. Tuerto ge vaiga, dereg’o ge venga. 
84. Ia (se) vendié el qezo. 
(Said of a countryman who comes to sell cheese, advised to leave tavern 


and frequent synagogue. Sells his cheese, and when found again in the tav- 
ern makes the remark.) 


85. Ja bezé las manos. 


(In the East, a young woman kisses an older one’s hands when taking 
leave, or a maid her mistress’. Meaning: “She has already left.’’) 
. Tanto grita el ladrén, asta que aqajia [acalla] al padrén. 
. Del drbol qajado, todos azen lenia. 
. Ni ermoza de alavar, ni fea de espantar. 
. Tener unias no es ser lién. 
. No es todo lo ge ai en la oia sisqudia, ni todo lo que ai en el qorazén 
se escubre. 
(cia, olla; sisqudia, se excudia, se escudilla, to ladle or dip out.) 
. No vido qarne en qaldera. 
. A qen Dios no da iz’os, el diavlo le da sobrinos. 
. Al marido bueno un gerno, i al malo tres i quatro. 
. Al tinjozo, un granigo mas. 
. Al entendedor sez’ meses de tiempo, al tudro, anio i medio. 
(tudro, bobo; origin?) 
. Al malo, malo i medio. 
. Por pizmas de mi muz’er me la gorto. 
(Perhaps “I cut off my beard,” sign of honor; pizmas, vexations, Turk. 
slang, picmez, freshness, impudence.) 
98. A la vez’ez, quernos de pez. 
(Cf. A la vejez, aladares de pez.) 
99. Antes ge gazes, mira lo ge azes. 
100. 4De quando sos novia—de dia i medio? 
101. De los de maqeda. 


(Mageda is the hometown of fools in Sephardim folklore; a village North- 


east of Toledo which Sephardim claim was named for Makeda in Palestine. 
Cf. Joshuah 10:10.) 


102. Demanda la getubé de q’ucha. 


(Hebr. getubd, the marriage contract, given by the groom to the bride, 
stating amount of dowry. Chucha or Chuja [the second ch is Hebr. hard 
sound, Heth], the traditional fool.) 


103. {Por ge no se alevantan los muertos? Por medre [miedo] ge se 
espantan ge no los tomen el lugar. 
104. Lo que la viez’a geria, entre isfuenjos lo via. 


(Isfuenios, suefios. Cf. isfuegro for suegro, no. 69.) 
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. Escova nueva bare [barre ] bien. 
. Disvanisido de la chélera. 
. El qen dos reies sierve, a uno qale [cale] ge enganie. 
. El ge no tiene la ermoza beza la muqoza. 
- Qen se embargé con el diavlo deve navigar con el. 
. Un buen pleito trae una buena paz. 
. Seniora qonsuegra, para ge lo coma el pero, cémalo elja. 
(Consuegra translates the Hebr. mechutanim, parents of a married 
couple.) 
112. Lazré [lacer6] Muxé6n por Pixén. 
(Muzén, Moses, from Hebr. Mozo, Mosho; pizén, worthless fellow, from 
Spanish pizar, pijar.) 
. De sus aldas [faldas], melisina. 
(Said of a “beata.”’) 


. De aif le dié la tos a la galiina. 

. De buena ved [vid] planta tu vinia, i de buena muz’er tu iz’o. 
. Vamos a eg’ar, siniora. Mi nuera, no es ora. 

. Tanto te geiro, muz’er, asta qe te apreto a la pared. 

. Avramos los o2’0s, de espanto ge no nos los avran. 

. Iz’ar de qazar, nave de encargar. 

. Le dié la de Rav Ada. 

. Oz’os ge ioran [lloran], bien no oran. 

. Tinbelana de Istambol. 

(Tinbelana, lazy ones, Turk. tembel, lazy, used in modern Hebrew, tembel, 
to mean a fool: a famous asylum provided for men who would not dress, feed 
themselves or even move. Sultan Mahmud II (1785-1839) visited it in 
Stambul and was so shocked he decided to force the “lazy ones” to activity by 
applying live coals to their feet, but to no avail. One of them screamed, his 
neighbor said “‘scream for me too.” Yehuda.) 


. Qonsez’o de pero viez’o. 
. Buen abogato [abogado ], negro vezino. 
. El povre i el rigo se mezuran [miden] con un pigo. 
(Pico, measuring line, of uncertain origen. Of the undertaker?) 


. Agora vas oir las guaias. 

. Voz del pueblo, voz del sielo. 

. A la paona, presto le bulie la olja. 

. Iamimos [llamamos] al gato por aiuda, abrié los oz’0s y mos 
espanté. 

. El amigo ge no sierve, i el qug’ilio [cuchillo] que no corta—que se 
piedre [pierde ], poco importa. 

. Amigos i ermanos seremos, ma las bolsas no mos toqemos 

. Arrégame dos [veces ], ge tres no geiro. 


(Arroga, ruega.) 
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. A mala qama, colg’6n de vino. 

. Le qemé la chazaka. (See no. 25). 

. Palos ge son qontados no si jaman palos. 

. Ningon pero no fuje de la boda. 

. Aver avia—oi no qedé. 

. Déxame entrar, io me aré lugar. 

. A los ladrones g’iqos se apanian, i a los grandes los dexan gozar. 


Cuestey M. Hutcsines 
University of Cincinnati 


PARA LA TOPONIMIA ARGENTINA: PATAGONIA 


Segtin la opinién corriente, Hernando de Magallanes dié el nombre de 
patagones a los aborigenes de la costa atldntica sur para indicar lo des- 
comunal de su pie, ya por su propio tamafio, ya por el de su ristico 
calzado, ya por el de su pisada. Asf puede leerse en el Meyers Lexicon, 
Leipzig, 1928; en The New Encyclopaedia, Nueva York, 1930 (“the name 
is supposed to be derived from the Spanish word patagén ‘a large foot’ ’’); 
en Der Grosse Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1933 (‘‘Patagonier < portug. ‘Gross- 
pfoten,’ wegen ihrer grossen Fusstapfen’’); en la Enciclopedia Italiana 
Giovanni Treccani, Roma, 1935; en la erudita edicién y traduccién del 
Diario de Antonio Pigafetta por J. A. Robertson, Cleveland, 1906, tomo 
I, nota 91; en los Exploradores y conquistadores de Indias escogidos y ano- 
tados por Juan Dantin Cereceda, Madrid, 1922, pég. 194; en el estudio 
de M. A. Vignati, Las culturas indigenas de Patagonia, capitulo x de la 
Historia de la Nacién Argentina dirigida por R. Levene, Buenos Aires, 
1936, tomo I, paég. 606. 


1A titulo de curiosidad transcribo algunas opiniones civergentes. Después 
de dar la explicacién vulgar, la Enciclopedia Espasa (Barcelona, 1920), agrega: 
“Pero tanto esta etimologia como la que lo hace provenir de las palabras quechuas 
pata y cuna, que significan respectivamente ‘grada’ y ‘pluralidad,’ distan mucho 
de ser satisfactorias. Algo mas verosimil es la que hace proceder la palabra 
patagones de la quechua patak ‘cien’ y la palabra indigena aoniken, que seria el 
nombre verdadero de los naturales. Asi, patagones significaria ‘cien naturales,’ 
por alusién a la divisién administrativa que les habian impuesto sus dominadores 
los quechuas.” Lo que no es verosimil es que un término quechua o hibrido de 
quechua y tehuelche haya venido a designar a los tehuelches. Idéntico reparo 
suscita el étimon que The New International Encyclopaedia anota a continuacién 
del vulgar: “but it may also come from the Quichua word patacuna ‘terraces.’”’ 
La interpretacién mds donosa es la de Francis Fletcher, capell4n de Sir Francis 
Drake, quien en su relato The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, Being his 
next voyage to that to Nombre de Dios, ed. W. 8. W. Vaux (Londres, Hakluyt 
Society, 1854), p&g. 60 y sig., rectifica agriamente a los odiados espafioles: “they 
are nothing so monstruous or giant like as they were reported, there being some 
English men as tall as the highest of any that we could see, but peraduenture the 
Spaniards did not thinke that ever any English man would come thither to re- 
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Ante todo, bueno es tener presente que, contra la especificacién 
de The New International Encyclopaedia y del Brockhaus, patagén en el 
sentido de ‘‘pie grande” o de “patudo”’ no existe ni ha existido jamds en 
espafiol ni en portugués: los aumentativos monagén y rapagén no son, 
claro esté, casos paralelos. En segundo término, Pigafetta apunta es- 
cuetamente en su Diario (edicién citada, pdg. 60) “JL cap®° gfiale nomino 
questi populi patagoni” sin aclarar que la causa del nombre fuera lo 
desmesurado del pie. Méas atin: Pigafetta describe varias veces y muy 
prolijamente a los aborigenes insistiendo en su talla gigantesca (por 
ejemplo, en la p&g. 48: ‘“Vndi a linprouiso vedessemo vno homo de statura 
de gigante 4 staua nudo nella riua deL porto. . .’”) y en el tamafio ex- 
cepcional de otras partes del cuerpo, pero sin referencia al del pie. Tam- 
bién describe su calzado (pég. 50: “haueua a li piedi albarghe de le 
medesme pelle G copreno li piedi a vzo de scarpe”’), sin decir palabra sobre 
las dimensiones reales o aparentes del pie o de la pisada. De todo ello se 
infiere que patagén en el supuesto sentido de “‘pie grande”’ o de “‘patudo” 
es una etimologia fantaseadora que debié de surgir después de que cayé en 
olvido la verdadera. 

Ahora bien: el nombre de California—o sea, el de la isla de las 
amazonas negras de las Sergas de Esplandidn, capitulo 157*—lleva a 
pensar si no se tratar4 aqu{f también de un nombre ficticio, perteneciente 
al género literario mds popular en la época de los Descubrimientos, la 
novela caballeresca, y en particular al Primaleén, que forma parte del 
ciclo de los Palmerines. El Primaleén, aparecido en 1512, se reedité 
diez veces por lo menos hasta 1588, fué elogiado por Juan de Valdés y 
Torquato Tasso, inspiré a Gil Vicente la exquisita Tragicomédia de Dom 
Duardos, quiz4 sugiri6 a Torres Naharro un pormenor de la Comedia 
Aquilana y todavia dié a fray Hortensio Paravicino, en 1641, la materia 
de su comedia La Gridonia o cielo de amor vengado.* Figuraba con el 
nim. 32 en la lista de los libros mencionados en el testamento de Fer- 
nando de Rojas y lo mencioné también Tirso de Molina en la dedicatoria 
del Deleytar aprovechando (1635).* Su reiterada mencién en las invectivas 


proue them, and thereupon might presume the more boldly to lie; the name 
Pentagones, Fiue cubits, viz., 7 foote and halfe, describing the full height (if not 
somewhat more) of the highest of them.” 

? Ruth Putnam with the collaboration of Herbert I. Priestley, California: 
the Name. University of California Publications in History, IV (1917), 293-365. 

*H. Thomas, Spanish and Portugiese Romances of Chivalry (Cambridge, 
1920), pdg, 92 y sigs. B. Matulka, “The Main Source of Scudéry’s Le Prince 
déguisé: the Primaleén,” RR, XXV (1934), 5, sefiala unas veinticinco ediciones 
francesas dadas a la estampa entre 1550 y 1618, unas diez italianas y una holan- 
desa. Para el Primaleén y la Comedia Aquilana de Torres Naharro, véase J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1937), pdg. 95. 

‘Sobre el testamento de Fernando de Rojas, véase RFE, XVI (1929), 382. 
Debo estos dos datos a la amabilidad del Profesor J. E. Gillet. 
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de fray Antonio de Guevara contra los libros de caballerias (en el pré- 
logo del Libro dureo de Marco Aurelio y en el argumento del Aviso de 
privados y doctrinal de cortesanos) es otro indice de su difusién, que parece 
haber sido muy marcada precisamente entre los exploradores y coloniza- 
dores de Indias, segtin investigaciones de I. A. Leonard.® 

Cabalmente por haber sido tan difundida su lectura, el Primaleén 
es hoy una rareza bibliogrdfica, como lo son casi todos los libros de 
caballerias, salvo los reimpresos con propésito de estudio en el siglo pasado 
y en el presente. A falta de conocimiento directo, me sirvo del sumario 
inserto por Miss Mary Patchell en su trabajo The Palmerin Romances in 
Elizabethan Prose Fiction (Columbia University Press, 1947), pag. 131, 
segiin el cual, Primaleén, en una de sus aventuras, apresa al monstruo 
Patagén, quien se amansa en presencia de las damas. La deforme 
criatura anda erguida como hombre pero tiene rostro perruno lo que, 
segin verosimil conjetura de Miss Patchell (pag. 46), deriva probable- 
mente del gigante Ardén Canileo del Amadis de Gaula, que une rostro de 
perro a su figura humana.* Los indigenas observados por Magallanes y 
sus hombres no tenfan a buen seguro cara de perro, pero su semblante, tal 
como lo describe Pigafetta (pag. 48 del citado Diario) debfa ser poco menos 
espantable: “haueua La faza grande et depinta intorno de rosso et In- 
torno li ochi de Jallo co dui cori depinti in mezo de le galte. li poe‘ 
eapili G haueua erano tinti de biancho.” Sin duda Pigafetta no creyé 
necesario glosar la designacién impuesta por Magallanes y familiar a todos 
por la leidfsima novela. Casi cien afios mds tarde, cuando Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola escribia su Conquista de las Islas Malucas (Ma- 
drid, 1609), parece que todavia era transparente la asociacién entre los 
corpulentos aborigenes de Patagonia y la novela caballeresca, pues al 
final del libro ITI, al referir cierto encuentro con los naturales del Estrecho, 
que se dieron vergonzosamente a la fuga, el historiador comenta: “Segin 
este acto, no parecia impropia la cobardfa que aplican a sus gigantes los 
escritores de los libros fabulosos que Ilaman vulgarmente de caballerfa.” 

El hecho, curiosamente simétrico, de que la tierra mda septentrional 
de las descubiertas por los espafioles deba su nombre al segundo ramo de 
los Amadises y la mds meridional al segundo ramo del tronco rival de los 
Palmerines, confirma una vez mds la atestiguada popularidad del género 
caballeresco en la época del Descubrimiento y la Conquista. 


Marfa Rosa Lipa pE MALKIEL 
Berkeley, California. 


5 Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies (University of California Press, 
1933), p&g. 17 y Books of the Brave (Harvard University Press, 1949), pag. 107. 

*En nota a este pasaje, Miss Patchell observa: “The connection between 
Patagon and Patagonia, if any, is probably only etymological” (7), y agrega como 
explicacién satisfactoria la primera de las que ofrece The New International 
Encyclopaedia. 
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MILTON ALEXANDER BUCHANAN (1878-1952) 


Milton Alexander Buchanan, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Professor Emer- 
itus of Italian and Spanish in the University of Toronto, and a “charter” 
Associate Editor of Hispanic Review, died May 7, 1952, at his home in 
Toronto, Canada. He had been ill for some months, but until the end 
maintained a continuing interest in his particular field and in the world 
in general. He leaves, not to mourn his loss, but rather to rejoice in the 
memory of a life well spent, his widow, the former Marie Avery of Galena, 
Illinois, and a host of friends, colleagues, and former students. 

M. A. Buchanan was born in Zurich, Ontario, Canada, the son of 
Dr. George Buchanan and Emma Zeller Buchanan, on July 17, 1878. 
After attending elementary and secondary schools in the Province, he 
enrolled in the course in Modern Languages at the University of Toronto, 
from which he graduated in 1901 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Graduate work was carried on at the University of Chicago and in the 
seminars of Gaston Paris, Morel-Fatio, Thomas, and Menéndez Pidal, in 
Paris and Madrid. Professor Buchanan received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1906 from the University of Chicago, where he had 
served as “Fellow,” “Assistant in French,’’ ‘Associate in the Department 
of Romance Languages,” and “Acting Dean” of the Arts College. 

The University of Toronto called Dr. Buchanan back in 1906 with 
the rank of Lecturer in the Department of Italian and Spanish. Pro- 
motions were rapid: to Associate Professor in 1910, to Professor in 1916, 
and to the Headship of the Department in the following year. For 
almost thirty years, until his retirement in 1946, rendering devoted serv- 
ice, Professor Buchanan guided the destinies of an important and grow- 
ing branch of the University of Toronto’s Faculty of Arts. 

As indicated by the doctoral dissertation (a critical edition of Mira de 
Amescua’s Esclavo del demonio) and by various early articles, the field 
which Professor Buchanan chose for special study was Spain’s Golden 
Age. The list of publications reminds us of his outstanding contribution 
to our knowledge of the Comedia, Cervantes, and Spanish poetry. His 
Word Book and his numerous addresses and articles on the state of modern 
languages show his practical, current concern with his subject. From 
1924 to 1928, as Chairman of the Canadian Committee on Modern 
Languages, he was instrumental in publishing a two-volume report on 
Modern Language Instruction in Canada. The numerous “Biblio- 
graphical Notes,” the first of which appeared in the first number of 
Hispanic Review, reveal that Professor Buchanan kept continually up to 
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date with the developments and activities in our field. Indeed, he 
once declared to his students that “it is no exaggeration to say that the 
password which opens the door to the guild of modern scholarship is 
Bibliography.” His own graduate course on ‘Methods of Research and 
Bibliography” was filled with those delightful anecdotes and references 
such as are to be found in his article on “Book Collecting.” And one of 
his most keenly pursued hobbies (in addition to studies of nature, garden- 
ing, and travelling) was the gathering of the Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese books and periodicals which came to form the very large and 
valuable collection which he presented to the University of Toronto 
Library upon his retirement. 

Older members of the Modern Language Association of America 
remember Professor Buchanan’s presidential address on ‘“‘Calderén’s Life 
is a Dream” at New Haven in 1932. Nearer home the scholar-teacher 
was also honored, this time by his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada in 1935. In the Fall of 1950, he was appointed 
to the editorial committee of the British Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. 

During the last years, the Portuguese and Spanish contribution to 
early North-Eastern America had been one of Professor Buchanan’s 
main interests. A recent study, “Early Canadian History,” included 
reflections on that considerable Hispanic contribution to the development 
of Canada. A posthumous publication, in the Huntington volume, deals 
with some Portuguese place-names on the Eastern maritime coast. 
Through his careful consideration of early maps and documents, Professor 


Buchanan had obtained a knowledge of the subject which few can equal. 
The same may be said of his attainments in Italian and Hispanic letters. 
In the work with our students and in our furthering of human knowledge, 
we are challenged to continue in the footsteps of a man who, in the words 
of a distinguished dean of American scholars concerning him, “belonged 
to a group .. . that put Spanish [and Italian and Portuguese] studies 
‘on their feet’ as a highly regarded field of advanced study and research.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF MILTON ALEXANDER BUCHANAN* 


1904 
Correspondence: ‘El libro de las trufas de los pleitos de Julio Cesar,” 
Modern Language Notes, XIX, 255. 
Correspondence: ‘‘Echar un cigarro,”” Modern Language Notes, XIX, 255. 


1905 
Comedia famosa del esclavo del demonio compuesta por el doctor Mira de 
Mesqua (Barcelona, 1612), edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
(Baltimore, Furst), 144 pp. 
“A Neglected Edition of La leyenda del abad don Juan de Montemayor,” 
Modern Philology, I1, 377-381. 


*I am grateful to Mrs. Buchanan for assistance in preparing this list of 
publications. 
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“Notes on the Spanish Drama. Lope, Mira de Amescua and Moreto,” 
Modern Language Notes, XX, 38-41. 

“A Neglected Version of Quevedo’s romance on Orpheus,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XX, 116-118. 

“Pan y toros. Bread and Bulls,”” Modern Language Notes, XX, 145-148. 


1906 
“Partinuplés de Bles. An Episode in Tirso’s Amar por sefias. Lope’s 
La viuda valenciana,”’ Modern Language Notes, XXI, 3-8. 
“Sebastian Mey’s Fabulario,” Modern Language Notes, XXI, 167-171 
and 201-205. 
1907 


“Notes on Calderén: The Vera Tassis Edition; The Text of La vida es 
suefio,”” Modern Language Notes, XXII, 148-150. 

“Some Italian Reminiscences in Cervantes,” Modern Philology, V, 
177-179. 

“Notes on the Spanish Drama. The Date of Calderén’s La vida es 
suefio. The Cloak Episode in Lope’s El honrado hermano. Was 
Tirso one of the Authors of El caballero de Olmedo? ,”” Modern Language 
Notes, XXII, 215-218. 


1908 


“Segismundo’s Soliloquy on Liberty in Calderén’s La vida es suefio,” 
PMLA, XXIII, 240-253. 


“At a Spanish Theatre in the Seventeenth Century,” The University 


Monthly, VIII, 204-209 and 230-236. 

“Some Recent Contributions to the Study of Romance Literatures,” 
Proceedings of the Forty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Educational Association, pp. 172-175. 

“Cervantes as a Dramatist. I. The Interludes,” Modern Language 
Notes, XXIII, 183-186. 

1909 

La vida es suefio. Comedia famosa de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 
1636, edited . . . Vol. I (Toronto, University of Toronto Library), 
135 pp. 

“Short Stories and Anecdotes in Spanish Plays,”” Modern Language Re- 
view, IV, 178-184. 

“Chorley’s Catalogue of Comedias and Autos of Frey Lope Félix de Vega 
Carpio,” Modern Language Notes, XXIV, 167-171 and 198-204. 
Review of L. P. Thomas, Le Lyrisme et la préciosité cultistes en Espagne 

(Halle, 1909), in Modern Language Review, IV, 551-552. 


1910 


“Short Stories and Anecdotes in Spanish Plays,’”’ Modern Language Re- 
view, V, 78-89. 
“Mantua = Madrid,” Romanic Review, I, 211-212. 
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Review of Los amantes, tragedia original de Andrés de Artieda, . . . Publi- 
cala nuevamente Francisco Carreres y Vallo (Valencia, 1908), in 
Romanic Review, I, 94-96. 

1911 

“Spanish Literature, exclusive of the Drama. Bibliographical and Bio- 
graphical Works, 1891-1908,” Kritischer Jahresbericht aber die Fort- 
schritte der romanischen Philologie, XI, 2, 307-331. 


1912 

Review of Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, ed. Dr. Eugen Kohler 
(Dresden, 1911), in Modern Language Notes, XXVII, 200. 

“Spanish Literature, exclusive of the Drama. General Histories, Studies, 
and Collected Texts. 1891-1910,” Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die 
Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie, XII, 2, 327-350. 

Review of Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, ed. Dr. Eugen Kohler 
(Dresden, 1911), in Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, XXXVII, 
503-505. 


1914 
“Cervantes and Books of Chivalry,” Modern Language Notes, XXIX, 
242-243. 
Review of “The Life and Dramatic Works of Doctor Juan Pérez de 
Montalvaén (1602-1638). By George William Bacon,” (Revue His- 
panique, XXVI, 1-474), in Modern Language Review, IX, 556-558. 


1916 


Review of L’Art dramatique 4 Valencia . . . Par Henri Mérimée (Tou- 
louse, 1913) and Spectacles et comédiens 4 Valencia (1580-1630). Par 
Henri Mérimée (Toulouse, 1913), in Modern Language Review, XI, 
104-107. 

Review of William Hannsler, A Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study 
of the Spanish Language and Literature (St. Louis, n.d.), in Modern 
Language Notes, XXXI, 498-499. 


1917 


“The Claims of Spanish in Our Educational System,” Proceedings of the 
Fifty-Sizth Annual Convention of the Ontario Educational Association, 
pp. 327-334. 

“The Scientific Study of Language and Literature,” The University 
Monthly, XVIII, 100-104. 

“Letter to the Editor [re the doctorate in languages],” The University 
Monthly, XVIII, 105-106. 

Review of “Bibliography of the Dramatic Works of Lope de Vega Carpio 
based upon the Catalogue of John Rutter Chorley. By Hugo A. 
Rennert” (Revue Hispanique, XX XIII, 1-284), in Modern Language 
Notes, XXXII, 304-306. 
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Review of Vespucci Reprints—Tezts and Studies. (4) Amerigo Vespucci— 
Letter to Piero Soderini, trans. with Introd. and Notes, by George 
Tyler Northup (Princeton, 1916); (6) Mundus Novus—Letter to 
Lorenzo Pietro di Medici, trans. by George Tyler Northup (Princeton, 
1916), in The University Monthly, X VII, 237-238. 

Review of Teatro antiguo espafiol, Textos y estudios, I. Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, La serrana de la Vera, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal y Ma. Goyri de 
Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1916), in Modern Language Notes, XXXII, 
423-426. 

1918 

Articles in the Encyclopedia Americana: ‘‘Calderén de la Barca, Pedro”; 
“Life is a Dream”’; ‘“‘The Mayor of Zalamea’”’; “The Star of Seville.” 

Correspondence: “‘Gray’s Elegy in Spanish,” The Nation, CVI, 404; The 
Times Literary Supplement, No. 848, 185; and Modern Language 
Notes, XX XIII, 441-442. 

1919 

“Spanish in our Universities and Schools,” Proceedings of the Fifty-Eighth 
Annual Convention of the Ontario Educational Association, pp. 397-411. 

“A Revival of Interest in Italian and the New Position of Spanish,” 
The University of Toronto Monthly, XIX, 307-312. 

Correspondence: “Spanish Ballads Translated by Southey,” Modern 
Language Notes, XXXIV, 441-442. 

Correspondence: “Modern Language Research,” The University of Toronto 
Monthly, XX, 110. 

1920 

Comedia famosa de Amar sin saber a quién, de Lope de Vega Carpio, edited 
with Notes and Vocabulary (New York, Holt, 1920), vii + 202 pp. 
(Co-editor: Bernard Franzen-Swedelius.) 

Translation of Notes and Documents (with J. E. Shaw): “A Spanish 
Account of New France, 1608,” The Canadian Historical Review, I, 
283-289. 

1922 


The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Library), 25 pp. (University of Toronto Studies. Philological Series, 
No. 6.) 

1923 

Scholarship and the Modern Language Teacher (Toronto), 9 pp. [A 
delayed printing of the presidential address, Modern Language Sec- 
tion of the Ontario Educational Association, Toronto, 1920.] 

“Notes on the Life and Works of Bartolomé José Gallardo,” Revue His- 
panique, LVII, 160-201. 

“The History of Spanish Reformed Spelling,” Proceedings of the Sizty- 
Second Annual Convention of the Ontario Educational Association, pp. 
306-309. 
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1925 
“Culteranismo in Calderén’s La vida es suefio,”” Homenaje ofrecido a 
Menéndez Pidal (Madrid), I, 545-555. 
“Further Notes on Pan y toros,’”’ Modern Language Notes, XL, 30-32. 
“The Canadian Committee on Modern Languages,” Proceedings of the 
Sizty-Fourth Annual Convention of the Ontario Educational Association, 
pp. 268-273. 


“The Report on the Modern Foreign Language Study in Canada,” The 
Educational Record, V1, 212-215. 


1926 
“Ttalian Achievement Tests,” Jtalica, III, 34-35. 


1927 


A Graded Spanish Work Book (Toronto, University of Toronto Press), 
195 pp. (Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages, Vol. III.) 

“Extraneous Matter in the First Part of Cervantes’s Don Quijote,” 
Homenaje a Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid), I, 143-149. > 

“Report of the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages,” Eleventh 


National Conference of Canadian Universities (London, Ont.), pp. 
116-124. 


“The Modern Foreign Language Study in Canada,’”’ The Educational 
Record, VIII, 266-276. 

Correspondence: “Concerning the A. C. Tests Construction,” Modern 
Languages Forum, XII, 27. 


1928 

Modern Language Instruction in Canada (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press), 2 vols., 547 and 852 pp. (Vols. VI and VII of the Publications 
of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages.) 
(Published under Professor Buchanan’s Chairmanship.) 

An Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology (Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press), 428 pp. (Co-author: E. D. MacPhee.) 
(Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Vol. VIII. A Reprint from Vol. I, Modern Language 
Instruction in Canada, pp. 1-428.) 


1930 
Review of J. E. Shaw, Essays on the Vita Nuova (Princeton, 1929), in 
The University of Toronto Monthly, XXX, 348. 
Review of Las carreteras del Canadé (Buenos Aires, 1930), in The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Monthly, XXXI, 7. 
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1931 


“Book Collecting,’ The University of Toronto Monthly, XXXI, 177-187. 
“A Latin American Tour,” The University of Toronto Monthly, XXXI, 
384-386. 


1932 


“The Presidential Address: Calderén’s Life is a Dream,”” PMLA, XLVII, 
1303-1321. 


1933 


“Some Aspects of Spanish Journalism before 1800,” Revue Hispanique, 
LXXXI, 2, 29-45. 


“Student Life in the Past,” The University of Toronto Monthly, XXXIII, 
259-261 and 290-292. 

“Bibliographical Notes,” Hispanic Review, I, 80-84 and 254-259. 

Review of Tacie Mary Knease, An Italian Word List from Literary Sources 


(Toronto, 1933) and Donato Zinno, I/ piccolo vocabolario (New York, 
1933), in Italica, X, 121-122. 


1934 
“Bibliographical Notes,”’ Hispanic Review, II, 165-168. 
Review of Adolf Dresler, Geschichte der italienischen Presse (Berlin, 1933, 
1934), in Italica, XI, 145-146. 


1935 
“Bibliographical Notes,” Hispanic Review, III, 73-76. 
“Alhambraism,” Hispanic Review, III, 269-274. 


“Lope de Vega: 1562-1635,” The University of Toronto Quarterly, V, 
92-104. 


1936 


“Literary History,” The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd 
Series, XXX, 7-18. 

“Bibliographical Notes,” Hispanic Review, IV, 283-287. 

Review of Four Plays by Lope de Vega, trans. by John Garrett Underhill 
(New York, 1936), in The Canadian Forum, XVI, 30. 


1937 
“Bibliographical Notes,” Hispanic Review, V, 183-188. 


1938 


“The Works of Cervantes and Their Dates of Composition,” The Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, XX XII, 23-39. 


1939 


Review of The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. by John D. Sinclair 
(Nelson), in The Canadian Forum, XIX, 163. 
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1940 
Review of Diez comedias del siglo de oro, ed. Hymen Alpern and José 
Martel (New York, 1939), in Modern Language Journal, XXV, 75-77. 


1941 
A Catalogue of Spanish Periodicals in Toronto (Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press), 20 pp. (University of Toronto Studies, Philology and 
Literature Series, No. 13.) 
“On the Interpretation of Spanish Poetry,” Hispanic Review, IX, 210- 
213. . 
“Bibliographical Notes,” Hispanic Review, IX, 228-230. 
Correspondence: ‘‘Medieval and Renaissance Universities,” School and 
Society, LITI, 416. 
1942 
Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age (Toronto, University of Toronto Press), 
1 + 149 pp. 
“Cervantes and Lope de Vega: Their Literary Relations,” Philological 
Quarterly, X XI, 54-64. 
1944 
“Notes on Dante,’”’ The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd 
series, XX XVIII, 71-78. 
1945 
Correspondence: ‘‘Classical Background,” The Times Literary Supplement, 
No. 2, 273, 403. 
1947 
Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age, Second Edition, Revised and Reprinted 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press), 1 + 149 pp. 
“Annotations,” Hispanic Review, XV, 464-467. 


1948 


“At the Gate of Purgatory (Purg., [X, 130-145; X, 1-6),” Italica, XXV, 
6-7. 


“Early Canadian History,’ The Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, XLII, 31-57. 


1951 
“Cervantes in English,” a review of The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quizote 
de la Mancha, trans. by Samuel Putnam (New York, 1949), in The 
University of Toronto Quarterly, XX, 209-211. 
Review of Irving A. Leonard, Books of the Brave (Cambridge, 1949), in 
The University of Toronto Quaterly, XX, 436-437. 


1952 


“Notes on Portuguese Place-Names in North-Eastern America,’”’ Estudios 
Hispdnicos. Homenaje a Archer M. Huntington (Wellesley, Mass.), 
pp. 99-104. 
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To Be Published 
An article on The Glove and the Lion Theme in Estudios dedicados a 
Menéndez Pidal. 
“Aubrey F. G. Bell,” in Portugal and Brazil: An Introduction, ed. H. V. 
Livermore and W. J. Entwistle (Oxford, Clarendon Press). 
University of Toronto Jack H. Parker 


AMADO ALONSO (1896-1952) 


La implacable enfermedad que ha acabado con Amado Alonso en la 
espléndida madurez de sus actividades cientificas ha arrebatado al His- 
panismo internacional una de sus mdximas figuras y nos ha privado de 
obras, que hubieran sido maestras como suyas, en los muchos afios que 
todos anticipf4bamos que viviera. Amado Alonso nacié el 13 de sep- 
tiembre en Lerfin (Navarra) en 1896 y ha muerto en Arlington, Mass., el 
26 de mayo de 1952. Vida breve para lo mucho que ha realizado y para 
lo mucho mds que prometia. Muerte prematura por el puesto irreem- 
plazable que deja en la Universidad de Harvard y en los estudios de 
espafiol de los Estados Unidos y por los trabajos inconclusos y en pro- 
yecto que su autor no podré4 ya llevar a cabo con aquella su inconfundible 
perfeccién. 

La obra de Amado Alonso ser4, en afios venideros, ejemplo de resul- 
tados positivos y ciertos, conseguidos con exigencia y tesén, y de métodos 
luminosos y caminos trazados 4 nuestro aprendizaje. Amado Alonso, 
como Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, del que fué dilecto discipulo, supo 
siempre plantear, renovar y tratar original y genialmente, cuantos proble- 
mas lingiifsticos y literarios abord6é en su activa vida de docencia e 
investigacién. Sus primeros trabajos lingiifisticos, realizados antes de 
salir de Espafia, tienen hoy vigencia y no necesitan apenas retoque. Uno 
de sus primeros ensayos, el dedicado a las Sonatas de Valle-Inclan (resu- 
men parcial de su tesis doctoral), sigue siendo punto de partida de todo 
estudio sobre Valle y el lenguaje del modernismo y puede ser considerado 
hoy como la iniciacién de la ciencia estilistica espafiola. Su llegada a 
América para dirigir el Instituto de Filologia de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires supone un momento trascendental para el estudio cientffico de las 
variedades lingiifsticas del espafiol del otro lado del Atldntico. La 
Biblioteca de Dialectologta Hispano-americana y sus libros sobre el espafiol 
de América son esquema firme y segura gufa para enfocar en el futuro 
cuanto se haga sobre la lengua de los pafses de la América de habla 
espafiola. Y lo mismo ha ocurrido con otros temas que atrajeron su 
interés cientifico. Sus ensayos de lingiifstica, recientemente recogidos en 
volumen, demuestran que en la obra de Amado Alonso estén los primeros 
intentos—que son en él, muchas veces, magistrales y definitivas conclu- 
siones—de esbozar una gram&tica descriptiva de la lengua espafiola y de 
hacer en espafiol una teorfa de las categorias gramaticales. Su Gramdtica 
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castellana, escrita en colaboracién con Pedro Henriquez Urefia, es un claro 
y pedagégico resumen de esas preocupaciones suyas. Sus desvelos por 
poner en claro la evolucién histérica de la pronunciacién espafiola datan de 
antigua fecha. Ahora cuando entraban en sazén—se habfan publicado 
algunos anticipos de maestria consumada—se han visto interrumpidos 
por la muerte. Su sensibilidad y sus dotes extraordinarias de critico, 
y la seguridad de lingiifsta con que se acercaba a los temas literarios, 
hacen que sus estudios sobre la novela histérica, la obra de Cervantes, 
Lope, Quevedo, Larreta, Giiiraldes, Lorca y Pablo Neruda sean un modelo 
para especialistas y para el gran publico, en particular el libro sobre 
Neruda que es uno de los mds importantes de critica poética que existen 
en la bibliograffa internacional de los Gltimos afios. 

La influencia de Amado Alonso no se ha hecho sentir unicamente en el 
campo de la erudicién y de la cétedra. En el Instituto de Filologfa de 
Buenos Aires se formaron, en diario contacto con el maestro, muchos de 
los mejores filélogos hispano-americanos, y las publicaciones del Insti- 
tuto—recogiendo trabajos dispersos o traduciendo al espafiol obras dificil- 
mente asequibles—abrieron sin duda grandes horizontes a la lingiifstica 
en todos los paises de habla espafiola. En su Revista de Filologia His- 
pdnica (y en la Nueva que sucedié a ésta), se centralizé lo mds selecto del 
hispanismo y se mantuvo, en pafses de lengua espafiola, la primacfa de los 
estudios espafioles en momentos dificiles para la vieja patria. A dis- 
tancia dirigié espiritualmente a los que en el Colegio de México segufan la 
tradicién del disuelto Instituto de Buenos Aires, y con su presencia vivificé 
la escuela de espafiol de Harvard. 

Su vida ha representado mucho para muchos y muchos van a llorar 
su falta. Todos los que le conocieron y recibieron el don de su maes- 
trazgo y de su amistad no olvidardn facilmente el calor de su humanidad, 
la simpatia y serenidad que irradiaba la hermosura varonil de su persona, 
la ponderacién de sus juicios, la seriedad desapasionada de su esfuerzo y 
su rigor, el estimulo que daba su ejemplo, alto ejemplo de e6mo hay que 
ser en el mundo de los humanos y en el mundillo de la ciencia. 


University of Pennsylvania Cartos Ciaverfa 


WILLIAM JAMES ENTWISTLE (1895-1952) 


William James Entwistle, King Alphonso XIII Professor of Spanish 
Studies at the University of Oxford, died suddenly at Oxford on June 13, 
1952, at the age of 56. 

The son of missionary parents, he was born at Chen Yang Kwan, 
China, on Dec. 7, 1895. He was educated at the China Inland Mission 
Schools at Chefoo, at Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, and at Aber- 
deen University, where he graduated with high honors in Classics in 1916. 
He then served with the Royal Field Artillery and the Scottish Rifles in 
World War I till 1918, and was wounded in action. 
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After the war Entwistle turned his attention from Classical to Ro- 
mance studies. He won a Carnegie Research Scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Madrid for the year 1920-21. While there he gathered material 
for his first book, The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula (London and Toronto, 1925). This volume extended the early 
research of Henry Thomas (Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry, 
1920), and was the first complete survey of novels of the Breton Cycle in 
Spain, Portugal,and Catalonia. Entwistle credited the Plantagenets with 
introducing Arthurian material into the Peninsula in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and upheld the priority of Spain over Portugal. The Amadis 
de Gaula he dated 1304-1312. In this work he displayed the flexible, 
idiomatic, and vivid style that distinguishes every line of his writing. 

From 1921 to 1925 he was lecturer in Hispanic Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; from 1925 to 1932, Stevenson Professor of Spanish 
at the University of Glasgow. From there he went to Oxford, where he 
replaced D. Salvador de Madariaga in the King Alphonso XIII chair. 
A year later he added the title of Director of Portuguese Studies. In 
these ten years he broadened his knowledge of the Hispanic field so 
that it embraced the most widely separated corners, as his later books 
demonstrate. 

The Spanish Language (London, 1936; New York, 1942) is a summary 
of the linguistic development of the Castilian, Portuguese, Catalan, and 
Basque languages; in it he relied less on his own first-hand research than 
in his other books. Next came his most ambitious work, European 
Balladry (Oxford, 1939; revised edition Oxford, 1952), a marvellously 
sweeping survey of the folk-ballad on the entire continent and the British 
Isles. Nothing so inclusive had ever been attempted before; only a 
master linguist and a stylist of the first order could compress within 400 
pages such a mass of material and make it live and glow with the colors 
of the true folk epic. By this time Entwistle had learned to read nearly 
all the tongues of Europe (in the preface he apologized for being unable to 
deal with Finnish and Esthonian at first-hand), and his extraordinary 
memory enabled him to connect themes that had not before been related. 

Cervantes (Oxford, 1940) is a brief personal appreciation and estimate 
of the great Castilian, whom he saw as an earnest, hard-working maker 
of books, guided more by sheer genius than good taste. ‘His optimistic 
temperament and his Erasmian convictions constituted an irresistible 
upward thrust, though experience had been for him a catalogue of squalid 
disasters.” 

In addition to these separate volumes Entwistle contributed chapters 
to Spain, a Companion to Spanish Studies (London, 1929), and to the 
Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish (London, 1938), both 
edited by E. Allison Peers. In 1940 he was a delegate to the University 
of Pennsylvania at its Bicentennial Conference. World War II prevented 
his presence, and his address, The Search for the Heroic Poem, was read 
for him. Printed in Studies in Civilization (Philadelphia, 1941), this 
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essay casts an eagle-glance over the heroic epic from Homer to Walt 
Whitman. For Entwistle, an epic had to be based on essential fact, and 
it succeeded in proportion as the poet found symbolic inspiration in 
historical narrative. 

A short history of The Literature of England A.D. 500-1942 (London, 
New York and Toronto, 1943) revealed him as a balanced literary critic; 
he was responsible for the sections up to and through the Victorian period, 
Mr. Eric Gillett for the contemporary. With another collaborator, Dr. 
W. A. Morison, he produced the massive Russian and the Slavonic Lan- 
guages (London, 1949). This provides an illuminating as well as an 
exhaustive treatment of its subject, and communicates to the reader 
some of the excitement of the story of language. Two more books, 
Aspects of Language and Portugal and Brazil have already passed into 
the stage of proof. Articles and reviews flowed from his pen in numbers, 
and he was for many years one of the editors of the Modern Language 
Review. 

He was the recipient of honorary degrees from the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, Aberdeen, and Coimbra. In 1921 he married Jeanie 
Buchanan of Kirkcaldy, who survives him with one son, James. The 
stay of the Entwistles in the United States in the summer and fall of 
1948 renewed old ties and brought them many new friends. After their 
return to England Entwistle suffered from a heart ailment, but had 
seemed recently improved, and his sudden demise came as a shock to the 


learned world, and to all those who had been charmed by his whole- 
hearted, unassuming personality. The loss to scholarship is irremediable. 
His encyclopedic mind and his remarkable facility for languages were 
joined to mighty powers of generalization, and he communicated his 
discoveries to readers through a natural classic style which lends warmth 
and vigor even to dry linguistic themes. 


University of California 8S. Griswotp MorLEY 
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Alfonso X of Castile, Patron of Literature and Learning, being the Norman 
Maccoll Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in Lent Term, 
1949. By Evelyn 8. Procter. Oxford University Press, Oxford, 
1951: vi + 149 pages. 


This book is a collection of five historical studies, originally lectures, 
on the vernacular writings produced in the court of Alfonso el Sabio. It is 
addressed, as an historian’s contribution, to philologists and specialists in 
medieval Spanish literature, and its treatment of the chronology of kin- 
dred works, of the dating of manuscripts, and of the circumstances of 
writing will be most valuable to all scholars of the period. 

Miss Procter modestly disclaims the intention of presenting a com- 
plete treatment of the vernacular literature of the court, but with the 
exception of the General Estoria and of the individual works dedicated to 
the monarch, she has omitted no important areas. She has not only 
admirably succeeded in presenting “the encylecopaedic nature of Al- 
fonso’s interests,’ but has contributed significant evidence, has helped to 
clarify Alfonso’s personal part in the codperative ventures, and has set 
all this in clear perspective in relation to the period. She has, admittedly, 
not ventured into purely literary problems, and does not consider the 
epic sources of the Crénica General, the language of any of the works, or 
the music, the prosody, the artistry or the literary sources of the Cantigas 
de Santa Maria. 

The original contributions are found in chapters III, IV and V. In 
Chapter ITI, “Cantigas de Santa Marta,” she deals with the poems of obvi- 
ously Peninsular setting, showing the influence of certain shrines, and 
analyzing the personal element in some twenty-six poems dealing with the 
King, his family, and the members of his court. This last permits ap- 
proximate dating of some of the poems, and hence closer conjecture as to 
the chronology of the manuscripts. 

In Chapter IV, “Legal Treatises,” against the background of the re- 
lationship of the Siete Partidas, the Setenario, the Fuero Real, and the 
Espéculo, Miss Proctor demonstrates the probable relationship of the 
two versions of the Siete Partidas, and interprets the differences as an in- 
dication of Alfonso’s philosophy of royal rights, and of the extent to 
which he was forced by the nobility to modify his expression of this 
philosophy. 

In Chapter V, “Historical Works,’”’ Miss Procter questions Menéndez 
Pidal’s dating of the Crénica General, and argues from her knowledge of 
chancery documents, that the terminus post quem could have been much 
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earlier, and that the second part must have been already compiled in the 
reign of Alfonso. 

The second chapter, ‘“Translations from the Arabic,’”’ and much of the 
sixth chapter, “The King and His Collaborators,” are, as the author 
indicates, closely based on her article in the Modern Language Review 
(XL [1945], 12-29), and hence serve primarily the purpose of making that 
study more available, and of putting it in a more complete setting. In 
Chapter II she discusses the relationship of the Alphonsine translations 
from the Arabic to the Latin translations of the Toledan School. She 
deals at length with the Livre de leschiele Mahomet, a French translation 
made in Alfonso’s court of a Castilian translation, and considers its con- 
tribution to the study of Arabic influence on Dante. In Chapter VI, she 
has added to her previous study, concerning the collaboration and the 
collaborators, a discussion of those miniatures in the manuscripts which 
reveal Alfonso in various situations with his literary court. 

The Introduction, too, depends quite heavily on the older article. In 
explaining the consistent use of Castilian in preference to Latin in royally 
sponsored works of law and learning, Miss Procter had earlier adopted 
the common statements that Alfonso wished to find a wider public, and to 
make Castilian the literary language. This explanation implies both 
national pride and the element of propaganda, but she now more il- 
luminatingly suggests that this spur to the growing sentiment of Castilian 
nationality was not only conscious but purposeful: that Alfonso strove 
to strengthen the royal hand by binding his composite kingdom of old 
rivalries and new elements with the bond of its own official language. 

Not the least value of this book resides in the care with which Miss 
Procter describes existing manuscripts, in her summarizing of facts and 
theories concerning the works, in the indications of work yet to be done 
before definitive conclusions can be drawn, and in the penetration of her 
comment. This penetration is born of years of investigation in the 
period, and of a thorough, first-hand knowledge of the works treated. 


Duke University GirrorD Davis 


Recherches sur les euvres de Gil Vicente. Tome I. Edition critique du 
premier Auto das Barcas. Par I. 8. Révah. Bibliothéque du 
Centre d’ Histoire du ThéAtre Portugais, I. Lisbonne, 1951: xi + 
182 pages. 


This volume is the first in a series of preliminary publications by M. 
Révah on Gil Vicente, comprising texts and studies which will eventually 
lead to a definitive critical and annotated edition. Preparation on such a 
scale is obviously expensive and would be prohibitive in almost any other 
country, but it does have the advantage of bringing out well-founded 
criticism before it is too late to make use of it. M. Révah has already 
made his mark in Vicentine studies by restoring to the great dramatist 
the authorship of two lost plays (cf. HR, X VIII[1950], 348-350) and by 
valuable articles in the Bulletin d’ Histoire du thédtre Portugais, of which 
he is editor. 
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A beginning is logically made with the Barcas, the only play first 
printed on Gil Vicente’s order and corrected by him. The editor starts 
by discussing in great detail the value of the Copilacam, first printed in 
1562, twenty years after the author’s death. No prohibition against 
any work of Gil Vicente appears in the manuscript Index of 1547, but 
various sueltas are banned in the Index of 1551. In March 1561, while 
the Copilagam was in press, the Index, it would seem, approved its con- 
tents (da maneira que neste anno de 1561 se Imprimem), but maintained 
the ban against the separate earlier prints (nas Impressas ate este anno, 
guardarse a ho regimento do rol passado). Yet the condemned plays 
figure in the Copilagam apparently with the features which had specifi- 
cally caused their condemnation, the devils in the Auto da Lusitania, the 
parodied Matins in the Clerigo da Beira. But perhaps this was only 
apparently so. In the absence of early suelias we cannot be sure, but 
quite possibly these objectionable features had been modified before the 
plays were admitted to the collected works. If this was not the case, 
there would have been, in fact, what the author has called “un coup de 
force contre |’autorité inquisitoriale.” To explain such an extraordinary 
possibility he proposes a bold hypothesis, namely, high-handed interfer- 
ence on behalf of the children of Gil Vicente by the late King John’s 
Spanish consort, Queen Catherine, who, during the minority of her grand- 
son, Sebastian, and being supposedly at odds with the Grand Inquisitor, 
Cardinal Prince Henry, would have forced the latter to withdraw all 
prohibition against Gil Vicente’s work. Perhaps this is not impossible, 
but to make it even inferentially acceptable we should wish to know how 
and why Catherine was at variance with her co-regent. Were not both 
already devoid of the spirit of independence toward the Church which 
once had been characteristic of the House of Aviz? Were not both in 
fact dominated by their Jesuit confessors? What might have been the 
Queen’s reasons for favoring so outrageously the humble children of 
Gil Vicente? 

The explanation might be simpler. It is admittedly not easy to tell 
what a sixteenth-century inquisitor might consider dangerous to the 
faith. In discussing the Inquisition’s dealings with Torres Naharro (see 
Propalladia and Other Works [Bryn Mawr, 1942-51], I, 64 ff.) our results 
were somewhat surprising to the modern mind and showed on the part of 
the Inquisitors ‘a somewhat erratic tolerance, or perhaps indifference, in 
all non-dogmatic matters.” It might therefore be quite possible that the 
devils of the Auto da Lusitania and the Matins in the Clerigo da Beira, as 
they appeared in the Copilagam of 1562, had been emended to the In- 
quisitor’s satisfaction. We shall not know, of course, unless and until 
more unknown sueltas are discovered, but of the Dom Duardos, for in- 
stance, there may well have been a corrected edition before 1551, as 
seemed to be implied when the index of that year recommended that this 
auto “‘nom tiver censura como foy emendado.” M. Révah recognizes the 
implication in his note on ‘‘La censure inquisitoriale et les cuvres de Gil 
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Vicente,” Bulletin d’ Histoire du thédtre Portugais, 1(1950), 118, and there 
is no proof that this edition was not the one reproduced in 1562. The 
fact that no prohibition at all against Gil Vicente occurs in the Index of 
1564 would be quite natural, for the indices did not continue indefinitely 
to mention the books of which expurgated editions had become available. 
The Inquisitors were well aware of their success in gathering up and de- 
stroying the others. Sometimes, in a haphazard fashion, the ban on 
important works was repeated, with the added remark “provided it does 
not belong to the corrected edition.’”’ Torres Naharro’s Propalladia and 
various of his sueltas were banned in several issues, but in 1614 the only 
title left was that of the Jacinta, probably because the Inquisition knew 
that uncorrected copies were still in existence. It would also seem that 
if a ‘‘coup de force” against the Inquisition had been possible during the 
Regency, the Church would have vigorously reaffirmed itself when Se- 
bastian, even more under Jesuit control than the Regents, came of age 
six years later. We suggest, therefore, that the text of 1562 may well 
have been acceptable, without compulsion, to the Inquisition. To what 
extent emendation was actually practiced on the text of 1562 before it 
went to press, is difficult to say, but we might well assume that if the 
“deputados da sancta Inquisicao” “saw,” that is to say, “examined” the 
book, they probably did also do then what they were supposed to do, that 
is correct it, always provided earlier emended sueltas, or the children of 
Gil Vicente had not forestalled their inquisitorial zeal. We notice that 
M. Révah takes the preface of Gil Vicente quite literally. We should 
prefer to consider it as largely traditional rhetoric. From the passage 
which says “estava sem proposito de emprimir minhas obras se V.A. mo 
nam mandara’”’ M. Révah concludes that the Copilagam was printed on 
the King’s initiative. Apart from the fact that Luis Vicente, in his own 
preface, distinctly says of his father that “sua tencam era que se em- 
premissem suas obras,” it would seem that mandar in Gil Vicente’s con- 
text might well mean permitir. At any rate, even if actually ordered by 
the King to print his works, could Gil Vicente then have printed them all 
just as he pleased, so that “le poéte était libre d’imprimer toutes ses 
productions dans le texte qu’il lui plaisait” (p. 11)? 

After his general introduction M. Révah passes to the textual problem 
of the first auto of the Barcas. The text of the suelta has recently been 
reprinted twice, once by C. D. Ley, and again, more elaborately, by Prof. 
Quintela. M. Révah presents both this text and that of the Copilagam 
in parallel columns (pp. 46-72), then minutely compares them in all 
their parts: titles, summaries with their divisions, stage directions, versi- 
fication (syllables and rhymes), linguistic and stylistic peculiarities, and 
finally, certain details of interpretation, including the identification of 
“garcia moniz”’ (1. 754 of the suelta). The result of these comparisons, 
made with penetration and judgment, point with good evidence, and con- 
trary to the opinion of Prof. Quintela, to the superiority of the earlier 
version. On this basis, then, M. Révah establishes an excellent critical 
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text (pp. 129-159), provided with careful, though spare, annotations and 
an index. 

As a preliminary study this book, while perhaps questionable in some 
of its hypotheses, already represents an impressive accomplishment and 
raises high hopes for the future definitive edition of Gil Vicente. 


University of Pennsylvania - Josep E, Grier 


Liriche di Luis De Camdes. Scelte e commentate da Silvio Pellegrini. 

Istituto di Filologia Romanza della Universita di Roma. Collezione 

di testi e manuali ..., No. 32. SocietA Tipografica Modenese, 

Modena, 1951: 162 pages. 

Pellegrini’s selections will be welcome in this country in the absence 
of an anthology of Luis de Camées’ lyric poetry aimed at American 
students which would take its place beside Ford’s edition of Os Lustadas. 
The attractive paper-bound volume belongs to the same collection as 
Bertoni’s Antiche liriche portoghesi and Jole M. Ruggieri’s seiections from 
The Lusiads. Pellegrini himself edited the latter in 1934 and contributed 
articles on this epic and on Cam@es’ lyric poetry to the Bompiani diction- 
ary in 1948. 

The editor states that he aimed at “representative’’ selections in- 
stead of choosing the best. Forty poems are thus reprinted. According 
to form, they are divided into six sections. Sixteen redondilhas represent 
the medieval tradition; among them one finds variations on the theme of 
the green-eyed beauty (‘‘Vos, senhora, tudo tendes’’) and on the lovesick 
girl at the fountain (‘‘Na fonte esté Lianor’’), the lines to a dark slave 
(“‘Aquela cativa que me tem cativo’’), and the melancholy embroidery on 
the psalm “Super flumina Babylonis” (‘‘Sébolos rios que vio’’). All the 
remaining poems are of the Italianizing style for which Camées is best 
known. They are headed by fifteen sonnets, among which “Alma minha 
gentil, que te partiste’’ appears alongside such gems as “A fermosura 
desta fresca serra’ and “Doce sonho, suave e soberano.” These are fol- 
lowed by an eclogue, no fewer than four odes (chosen no doubt for their 
abundant links to Italian and Castilian poetry), two elegies and two 
canzoni. Three of the forty poems are in Castilian. 

Although the editor does not tell of what his selections are to be repre- 
sentative, he has obviously stressed formal peculiarities which can easily 
be compared with possible models. Shunning biographical interpreta- 
tion, he preferred to elaborate on Camé6es’ personal style with which he 
transformed the models—his sober fancy, his realism, his self-pity, and his 
solemn seriousness. Within each section the sequence of the poems is 
supposed to be chronological. Though unconvincing, it matters little 
as long as one accepts the editor’s sceptic view of the poet’s biography. 
Such scepticism threatens to make of the poems pure abstractions, the 
more so as some beautiful personal examples are omitted, such as the 
sonnets “Erros meus, m4 fortuna, amor ardente” and “Aquela triste e 
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leda madrugada,”’ the canzon “Junto dum seco, fero, estéril monte,’’ and 
the oitava ‘“‘O desconcérto do mundo.” These will be found in a similar 
volume, of on.'y twenty-seven selections, Liricas, ed. Rodrigues Lapa (2d 
ed., Lisbon, Seara Nova, 1945), which also contains an introduction on 
Camées’ life and works. 

Pellegrini introduces his texts with a good “bibliographical note,” 
running to over six pages, where he gives special attention to the editions 
of the lyric poems and to the studies of the Italian, Spanish, and neo- 
Platonic influences in them. He does not yet mention Aquilino Ribeiro’s 
controversial studies, particularly his Luis de Camées fabuloso e verdadeiro 
(2 vols., Lisbon, Bertrand, 1950), nor Fidelino de Figueiredo’s latest en- 
larged version of A epica portuguesa no seculo X VI (Sao Paulo, 1950). 

Abundant, helpful notes in Italian accompany each of the texts, with 
longer explanations of the history of the “green eyes” in the Hispanic 
literatures (pp. 20-23), of the history of the ode (101-102), of neo-Platonic 
philosophy (102-104), of the influence of Horace (113-117), and of the 
autobiographical element in the canzoni (143-144). For his notes, he 
has freely drawn on Rodrigues Lapa’s and Camillo Guerrieri Crocetti’s 
interpretations, acknowledging his indebtedness to these scholars. 

The text, except for a few sensible alterations, is based on Hernani 
Cidade’s edition of Camées’ lyric poems, which is the most recent (3 vols., 
Lisbon, 1946). There are few misprints, and nothing more serious than 
“qua” for “que” (p. 33, line 34), “Airas” for “Aires” (p. 59, line 15), 
and “destin” for “destino” (p. 153, note to line 26). 

As a good Italian scholar, Pellegrini has been able to make countless 
intelligent comparisons with Italian works, especially with Petrarch’s, 
which are fully quoted so that the reader can check all deductions for 
himself. More clearly than through Rodrigues Lapa’s selections, 
Cam6es appears as the Renaissance poet whom a thousand fine threads 
tie to Petrarch, Sanazzaro, and Garcilaso. They were the three whose 
books he himself would have liked to take along to some happy vale where 
he might read them with a friend and a lady-love: 

Cantara-nos aquéle [i.e., Petrarch] que tao claro 
o féz o fogo da drvore febeia, 
a qual éle, em estilo grande e raro 
louvando, o cristalino rio enfrea; 
tangera-nos na frauta Sannazzaro, 
ora nos montes, ora pela aldea; 
passara celebrando o Tejo ufano 
o brando e doce Lasso castelhano 
(“O desconcérto do mundo,” ed. cit. Rodrigues Lapa, p. 84, 185 ff.) 


Pennsylvania State College Geratp M. Moser 
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Poesias de Pedro Latnez. Edicién preparada por Antonio Marin Ocete. 
(Anejos del Boletin de la Universidad de Granada. Ediciones, I.) 
Universidad de Granada, Granada, 1950: xviii + 385 pages. 

In this collection Sefior Marin Ocete presents us with 175 poems by 
the sixteenth-century writer, Pedro Lainez. With the exception of 
about a dozen previously published compositions, all the rest are here 
printed for the first time. The two principal manuscripts that have been 
utilized are Poestas de Pedro Latnez, MS. 68, of the Biblioteca del Duque 
de Gor of Granada, an autograph manuscript containing one hundred and 
two poems, which is reproduced in toto as Libro Primero, and the Recueil 
des poésies de Pedro Latnez, MS. 314 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, a 
copy of a selection made by Lafnez, from which sixty four compositions 
are reproduced. This constitutes Libro Segundo. Of the remaining 
nine poems forming Libro Tercero, four are drawn from MS. 3968 of the 
Biblioteca Nacional and five from printed sources. In addition to the 
above, sixteen other manuscripts have been put to use in the preparation 
of the edition. 

Sefior Marfn Ocete assumes that all the poems in the Duque de Gor 
manuscript are authentic Lafnez compositions. He may be right, though 
there are a few pieces that arouse some doubt, especially No. 69, Damén, 
sit la presente desventura . . . , a consolatory sonnet very much in the 
tradition of the period. As Lafnez’ favorite pastoral pseudonym was 
Damén, it is more logical that he should be the recipient rather than the 
sender of the sonnet. With respect to MS. 314, the editor has noted the 
intrusion of certain poems which belong to other authors. I should be 
inclined to add to these compositions, No. 110, dealing with Silvia and 
Silvano, and suggest that it may be the property of Pedro de Padilla, who 
in his Eglogas pastoriles (Sevilla, 1582) consistently calls himself Silvano 
and his beloved, Silvia. 

Lafnez employs both Italian and native Spanish meters. With rare 
exceptions, each of these metrical types is reserved for compositions fol- 
lowing one of the two prevailing poetic trends: Petrarchism in the first 
case and imitation of the fifteenth-century Castilian cancioneros in the 
second. The conventional themes, ideas and imagery of the two schools 
are reproduced as well as lines and phrases drawn from individual writers, 
notably Petrarch and Garcilaso, but except in his glosas, where the verse 
form requires it, Lafnez conscientiously tries to avoid imitating specific 
poems. There are, nevertheless, a few such imitations, among them No. 
41, Si creyendo atajar mi pensamiento/en el hermoso rostro mostrdis ira 

. , & free version of Petrarch’s Se voi poteste per turbati segni .. . 
(Canzoniere, xxiv), and the cancién, No. 116, Los estremos de la vida. . . 
depicting the contradictory emotions of the lover after the manner of 
the Petrarchan Pace non trovo . . . (exxxiv). In addition, certain verses 
in this poem: drdese con hielo el pecho. . . (|. 10), Sin alas vuelo ligero 
con ellas no hay menearme . . . (33-34), and ando muerto por matarme y 
queriendo no lo quiero . . . (34-35), appear to be direct echoes of ardo e 
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son un ghiaccio. . . (1. 12), E volo sopra’l cielo e giaccio in terra . . . (1. 3), 
and E bramo di perir e cheggio aita. . . (1. 10). 

In my “Two Generations of Petrarchism and Petrarchists in Spain,” 
MP, XXVI (1930), 293, i , vinted out that the composition in pie que- 
brado, Mil vezes os he ofrecido . . . , captioned De Toscano, comes from 
Mille fiate, o dolce mia guerriera . . .in the Canzoniere. It is an exquisite 
imitation. In the same article, p. 294, I also noted that the vida-muerte 
sonnet: La vida que yo paso es proprio muerte . . . is derived from Gosel- 
lini’s La vita, Amor, ch’io vivo, 2 proprio morte... . I originally copied 
both poems from MS. 314. 

I agree with the editor that the eclogue, No. 76, Sobre nevados riscos 
levantados . . . , belongs to Lafnez. Till now it has been generally at- 
tributed to his intimate friend Francisco de Figueroa. As stated by 
Sefior Marin Ocete, it is, indeed, ‘‘de especial interés artistico digno de 
comento”’ (p. xii), but that it has an “especial interés biogrdfico”’ may be 
questioned. Proof of this can be found in the fact that the entire ending, 
seven stanzas, is closely imitated from an eclogue by Tebaldeo as J. P. W. 
Crawford has shown in “The Source of a Pastoral Eclogue Attributed to 
Francisco de Figueroa,” MLN, XXXV (1920), 438-439. One might 
also add that some unlisted variants of the poem appear in the version 
printed by Lépez de Sedano in his Parnaso Espafiol (Madrid, 1776, 
Vol. IV, 82-88). 

Another eclogue, No. 100, Cerca de aquella dulce y clara fuente... , 
of particular value because it contains one of the earliest versions of the 
legend of Los Amantes de Teruel, likewise shows indebtedness to Tebal- 
deo’s pastoral poem. This appears in Montano’s soliloquy, pp. 193-194, 
parts of which are almost literally translated. Compare 


Alégrate, cruel, que me ha llevado 
tu desamor a paso tan terrible, 
no mas de por haberte tanto amado. 


Calle de hoy mds quien dize que imposible 
es darse con sus manos nadie muerte, 
y aun yo, si ya crei no ser posible. 


Que, cuando pienso en mi terrible suerte, 
el acabarme tengo a gran ventura, 
pues salgo de un dolor tan grave y fuerte. 


Pobres ovejas mias, sin ventura, 
después de muerto, jquién querré guardaros 
por este monte, prado y espesura? 


Ya me parece ver despedagaros 
destos rabiosos lobos, con sus dientes, 


pues sin vuestro pastor han de hallaros. 


Ya en estos frescos prados, dulces fuentes, 
no podréis pacer més, ni en el estio 
mitigaréis la sed en sus corrientes; 
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ni, andando cada cual a su albedrio, 
seguras estaréis en la majada 
del riguroso invierno y viento frio. 

Y tu, gampofia triste y desdichada, 
de mi dolor testigo verdadero, 
entre estas yervas queda sepultada, 


porque pastor alguno, ni vaquero, 
jamas, al son de aquella, esté cantando 
que ya mostré el dolor de que ahora muero 


Or saziati, crudel, che me condanni 
a questo fin vituperoso e orribile 
nel pid bel fior de’ miei giovinil anni. 

Taccia chi dice che non é possibile 
che alcun si dia con le sue man la morte: 
ed a me parve gi& cosa terribile; 

Ma or ch’io penso a mia perversa sorte, 
mi pare un gioco se m’uccido io stesso 
per fuggir questa doglia acerba e forte... . 

Povero armento mio! chi fia tua guida, 
da poi che il tuo pastor da te si parte? 
Quando pid troverai scorta si fida? 

Gia parmi di veder tute straziate 
da’ lupi ch’ognor stanno intenti e pronti 
aspettando ch’io vada in altra parte. 

Mai pid non ti vedrd per questi monti 
pascer le tener’erbe, e al tempo estivo 
scacciar la sete a questi freschi fonti. . . . 

E tu, mia cetra, sopra questo sasso 
spezzata rimarrai, poi che ’] tuo suono 
mai non mosse colei per cui son lasso. . . . 

(Egloghe Boscherecce del Secolo XV, XVI 

[Parnaso Italiano, Tomo XVI], Venezia, 1785, pp. 33-34). 


Imitation of Tebaldeo in this poem tends to further support Lafnez’ 
claim to Sobre nevados riscos levantados .. . . 

Finally, a stanza inthe cancién, Sefiora bien conozco que mirando. . . 
which begins 


Mas, si lo que se escribe es verdadero, 
que el amante en quien ama se transforma. . . 
(op. cit., p. 12) 
is based upon Tansillo’s madrigal 
8’é ver quel che si legge, 
che |’amante in quel ch’ama si transforma... . 
(Canzoniere . . ., ed. Pércopo [Napoli, 1926], pp. 161-162) 


Pedro Lafnez is definitely not a major poet. But he is endowed with 
a considerable technical skill and some ability to give his phrasing an at- 
tractive musical cadence, and these talents occasionally combine in pro- 
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ducing a really delightful piece. Interesting though it is to discover that 
he is the author of a substantial body of verse, Lafnez’ reputation as a 
poet will very likely continue to be eclipsed by his place in the culture of 
the times as the friend of Francisco de Figueroa, Cervantes, Montemayor, 
Espinel, and others. On this score we expect to learn a good deal from a 
forthcoming monograph which is promised by Sefior Marin Ocete. 


Northwestern University Josera G. Fucriia 


The Pseudonyms and Literary Disguises of Lope de Vega. By 8. Griswold 
Morley. (University of California Publications in Modern Phil- 
ology, Volume 33, No. 5, pp. 421-484.) University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951. 

None of the great writers of Spain’s Golden Age revealed his life so 
completely to his contemporaries and to posterity, intentionally and 
unwittingly, as did Lope de Vega. In letters written to his patron, the 
Duke of Sessa, which were never intended for any eyes but the Duke’s 
but which have been preserved, Lope provided us an insight into some 
of his most intimate thoughts and actions. But he also spread before 
his reading and playgoing public, with disarming candor and evident 
gusto—in innumerable poems, in the Dorotea, in plays and other works— 
thinly disguised versions and even what seem at times straightforward 
accounts of various events of his life, notably his love affairs. To what 
extent is fact merged with fiction in such writings? The answer is not 
an easy one and never can we affirm categorically that a given passage 
conforms strictly to reality. 

The same uncertainty confronts us when dealing with the many 
characters in his work that have or appear to have autobiographic sig- 
nificance. To quote Professor Morley, in the study under review: 
“Scholars and critics have at one time or another uncovered, or claim to 
have uncovered, a Lope speaking through some fifty of his fictional char- 
acters. The disguises pass through every stage of transparency. Some, 
like Belardo, are plainly Lope himself, though even Belardo, as we shall 
see, suffers all sorts of transformations, and one never knows how much 
of him is fact and how much fiction. Other personages bear only the 
faintest resemblance to the original Lope’’ (pp. 422-423). 

In the present study Professor Morley has performed a most useful 
service for scholars and future biographers of Lope, by bringing together 
for the first time all the names in Lope’s writings that have ever been 
considered as representing the poet himself, to which are added several 
hitherto not mentioned, and by testing their supposed autobiographic 
value through comparison with the known facts of Lope’s life. Though 
he presents all the names (53 in number) under the heading ‘Fictitious 
Names in Authentic Plays,” he also includes those found in Lope’s non- 
dramatic works. Five names that occur in plays of doubtful authenticity 
are studied separately (pp. 475-478), as are those of four real persons who 
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appear as the authors of material obviously or almost certainly written 
by Lope himself (pp. 478-480). 

From the quotation given above it will be apparent that Professor 
Morley is aware of the need for approaching the problem of Lope’s 
pseudonyms with the utmost objectivity. As a result, some of the 
supposedly autobiographic names are rejected outright, while others 
are viewed as having at best only a tenuous resemblance to the real Lope. 
Even the most important of Lope’s pseudonyms, we learn, do not stand 
for him invariably. ‘The major names which Lope assumed are Belardo, 
Jacinto, Lucindo. But often these names do not represent Lope at all. 
At times he treats them with indifference, like any other name”’ (p. 480). 
Repeatedly in his discussion Professor Morley stresses the necessity for 
caution; e.g.: ‘“The subtlety, vagueness, and untrustworthiness of Lope’s 
allusions to his own sentiments are indeed characteristic . . .” (p. 427); 
“As we have observed already, and shall again, Lope constantly toyed 
with names and allusions in a half-playful manner, and we must not look 
for exact mirroring of reality” (p. 453); “Here I wish to emphasize that 
no one is justified in claiming to learn the truth about Lope’s early life 
from that or any other character” (p. 481). Professor Morley sums up 
his findings in two propositions: ‘‘1. No fictitious personage in Lope’s 
writings, from the omnipresent Belardo down to such fleeting figures as 
Polifemo and Pablos and Cardenio, can be identified completely with 
the author himself. 2. From this it follows that the reader must not 
accept any saying or act of such a personage as true of Lope unless it is 
substantiated by external evidence” (p. 484). 

In his treatment of the various names, Professor Morley quite prop- 
erly spends more time on Belardo than on any other, since it is Lope’s 
most important and most commonly used pseudonym. Especially valu- 
able is the list of Lope’s plays in which Belardo appears in an acting role— 
64 plays in all—including in each case an indication of the type of role 
played by Belardo—villano, jardinero, pastor, ete——and Professor 
Morley’s opinion as to whether some trace of Lope is to be found in the 
characterization. Strictly speaking, one of the plays, La prueba de los 
amigos, does not belong in the list, for, as is stated, Belardo does not ap- 
pear, being merely referred to. On the other hand, another play, El 
gallardo catalén, should be added to the list, since it contains Belardo as a 
character (cf. Courtney Bruerton, “Lope’s Belardo-Lucinda Plays,” 
HR, V(1937], 311). It might have been well to have listed also all allu- 
sions to Belardo in plays in which he is not a character. Besides the one 
in La prueba de los amigos, Professor Morley also mentions another (p. 
433), in a play of doubtful authenticity, La esclava de su hijo; still another 
occurs in Los amantes sin amor, an authentic play (“. . . poeta. . . mds 
tierno que un Belardo,” Ac. N., III, 167a). There are doubtless others, 
though the number is probably not so large. 

Professor Morley’s investigation has been carried out not only with 
commendable objectivity but with characteristic thoroughness. In his 
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survey of the vast repertory of Lope’s works he has not, as far as I am 
aware, overlooked anything of any importance. At most, one or two 
minor figures have escaped his attention. The gracioso Hernandillo in 
La ocasién perdida seems in one speech to be talking for Lope when he 
defends himself against calumniators and deems himself worthy of a 
coat of arms with nineteen castles (cf. Ac. N., VIII, 234b); Lope, it will be 
recalled, used, at about the time in which this play was written (1599-1603), 
a coat of arms with nineteen castles or towers. There is in another play, 
El hijo de los leones, a village priest who may stand for Lope in what 
is said about him as a poet (cf. Ac. N., XII, 282a), as Sr. Ameztia has 
pointed out (Lope de Vega en sus cartas, II, 64,n.12). In this connection 
it is not without interest that Belardo, while never presented as a cura, 
is or has been in several plays—La inocente Laura; Los muertos vivos; 
Peribdéfieze—a sacristén; and in El rey sin reino Belardo’s son, Lucindo, 
wants to become one. Finally, in spite of the enormous mass of material 
covered by this study, only a single factual error seems to have crept in— 
further evidence of the masterly workmanship: the first appearance of 
“El Fénix de Espafia” on a portada of a Lope Parte was not “perhaps in 
Parte VII, 1617’ (p. 448), but on the title page of Parte VI, 1615. Only 
one mechanical error has been noted: the omission of El before Sembrar 
en buena tierra, on p. 457. Through an oversight, apparently, Los 
Guzmanes de Toral is listed (p. 473) as one of Lope’s authentic comedias, 
although it had previously been rejected (cf. 8. G. Morley and C. Bruer- 
ton, ‘Addenda to the Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias,” HR, 
XV [1947], 57). 


Brown University W. L. FicutTer 


Leopoldo Alas and “La Regenta.”” A Study in Nineteenth Century Prose 
Fiction. By Albert Brent. (The University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2.) Columbia, Missouri, 1951: 135 pages. 


By the time the two volumes of La Regenta appeared, in 1884 and 
1885, realism had triumphed in the Spanish novel and the works of 
Clarin’s older contemporaries, Alarcén and Pereda, Valera and Galdés, 
were widely read and quite generally acclaimed by the best critics. 
Clarin himself, in his first articles, applauded particularly the novels of 
Valera and Galdés and he was to emulate, in his own fiction, the psycho- 
logical analysis used by the one and the social criticism of the other. 
But if realism was an accepted practice, naturalism in the novel was still 
a burning question in the eighties; when the Condesa de Pardo Bazdn 
wrote in its defense La cuestién palpitante, Clarin supported her views in 
his Preface to this work in 1883 and in many other statements in his 
critical articles. 

Albert Brent begins his study, Leopoldo Alas and La Regenta, a 
revised dissertation presented to Princeton University for the Doctorate, 
by examining Alas’ theories of the novel and concludes that he was not 
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“a true naturalist as the term was defined and demonstrated in France 
at that time,” since he rejected positivism, and only advocated “a 
broader novelistic approach to the depiction of life’’ which ‘included the 
naturalistic technique of gathering and studying material” (p. 20). Alas 
faithfully applied, in La Regenta, this method of minute observation and 
scrupulous recording of external reality, omitting nothing, not even the 
apparently insignificant detail... The profusion of detail, often tiresome, 
makes the novel too dense and massive, perhaps, but it provides us with 
the lifelike reproduction of landscapes and scenes, of customs and types. 
Alas followed the French naturalists, too, in the importance he gave to 
the setting of his novel with the result that it overshadows the narrative. 
Mr. Brent rightly observes that Vetusta is the real protagonist that al- 
most fatally determines the actions of the human characters, who, for 
the most part, are just victims of their environment and their own sen- 
sual appetites. To be sure, Alas was greatly concerned also with inner 
psychological reality and he endlessly analyzes Ana’s spiritual states; but 
even here, he reveals that her pursuit of mystical experience is impelled 
by her desire for sensual satisfaction. Alas, then, does share many of the 
presuppositions and predilections of the French naturalists without ac- 
cepting their underlying philosophy; and he applies, with singular 
fidelity, their method of recording reality, especially the conversation of 
the different Vetustans, from which a whole dictionary of commonplaces, 
like Flaubert’s, could be compiled. However, Alas was an artist, and out 
of all the materials gathered, his creative imagination and intense feeling 
created something new and original. 

Mr. Brent analyzes the novel and the society it depicts in several 
chapters, the most illuminating of which is the one dealing with the role of 
literature in the lives of the Vetustans. Here Mr. Brent shows that the 
characters “are strongly under the influence of Romanticism as was their 
creator, in certain respects, most of his life’”’ (p. 39). 

Throughout his thorough, and often penetrating, analysis of La 
Regenta, Mr. Brent attempts to demonstrate the autobiographical char- 
acter of the novel. He is on sure ground so long as he is dealing with the 
materials that Alas drew from his own observation and experience. 
There can be little doubt that much of La Regenta is subjective. Clarin 
was always skeptical of Flaubert’s professed impersonalism and detach- 
ment; he claimed, in fact, that from Bouvard et Pécuchet he could recon- 
stitute all the author’s characteristic reactions, in thought and feeling, 
toward the different aspects of reality. Mr. Brent, however, goes much 
further than this in his interpretation; he tries to prove that the author’s 
motivation and meaning are to be found in the disappointments and 
failures of the author’s life: “With undisguised pleasure, he reveals them 


1 Clarin defended the use of detail in Alcald Galiano. El pertodo constitucional 
(Madrid, 1886), p. 477: “. . . yo soy amigo de los pormenores porque en ellos 
entiendo que est4 la esencia de las cosas, la explicacién de la ley a que obedecen.” 
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[his fellow townsmen in Oviedo ] as intellectually shallow, culturally false 
and morally degenerate . . . the creation of La Regenta was his way of 
avenging himself upon them, either because they had excluded him from 
their society, or because a morose and diffident nature precluded him 
from being a part of it” (p. 80). And he stretches his thesis to the break- 
ing point, in the opinion of this reviewer, when he gives this summary 
explanation of Clarin’s work: “By assuming the role of critic, satirist, and 
moralist, he appears to have found a sort of compensation for the failures 
and disappointments of his own life” (p. 80). This cliché of contempo- 
rary criticism might equally well be applied to Cervantes’ composition of 
his great novel. Alas, a fervent idealist, was bound to feel a keen dis- 
appointment as he confronted life in Oviedo in his time. To be sure, the 
theme of human stupidity is a literary topic of the period; Flaubert and 
Chekhov create hollow people leading similarly dull, meaningless lives, 
in provincial France or in rural Russia. For the most part, however, 
they recorded the reality they observed, with no other purpose in view 
but the creation of a work of art. Clarin’s primary aim was likewise 
artistic; but being by temperament and conviction a critic and reformer, 
he satirized the ineptitude and vacuity he felt in the life of the provincial 
capital, and attacked the religious hypocrisy and corrupt morals he ob- 
served among the upper and middle classes. Ana refers again and again 
to “la monotonfa, la insulsez de esta existencia ....’’ And if she does 
succeed in resisting for over eleven hundred pages the advances of the 
local Don Juan, we know that the boredom and senselessness of life in 
Vetusta will contribute heavily to her ultimate capitulation. To explain 
Clarin’s satire of the Vetustans as motivated by mere resentment against 
his neighbors for rejecting him, is little short of absurd; certainly he could 
have joined the fatuous members of the Casino in their inane activities 
had he wanted to. Such an explanation, moreover, ignores his lifelong 
purpose as moralist, educator, and critic, a purpose which is expressed in 
his very earliest writing. 

Clarin took very seriously his task as a critic, for he, unlike Valera, 
held that bad authors do a great deal of harm: “‘No a los aristécratas del 
talento ni al pueblo del porvenir pero si al pueblo de ahora.’” And he 
firmly believed that it was the obligation of the better informed minority 
to help reform the taste of the untutored majority. This educative mis- 
sion Alas performed most successfully in his teaching at the University of 
Oviedo and in his daily critical Paliques. His relentless campaign to 
combat stupidity and mediocrity won him the warmest applause from 
those of his contemporaries that he most admired. Giner declared to 
him (in an unpublished letter dated “enero 1888”): “. . . es V. uno de 
los hombres que hacen mds labor en esta poética misién de desasnar a los 
demds.”” And Galdés, praising the wit of the pamphlet Apolo en Pafos, 
wrote (in an unpublished letter dated ‘25 noviembre 1887”): “. . . si V. 


? Paliques (Madrid, 1893), p. 131. 
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no echara de tiempo en tiempo estas saetas, no sé lo que pasarfa, y el 
reino de los cursis y necios se irfa extendiendo hasta no dejarnos ni un 
palmo de terreno en que poner la planta.” 

It is this same ineptitude that Alas attacked, by means of satire and 
ridicule, in La Regenta, for he passionately felt that it was corrupting 
and destroying the eternal values that made life human. That he often 
experienced frustration and that he expressed this feeling through some 
of his characters, there cannot be any question. But the thesis that the 
novel is a compensation for the failures and frustrations of his personal 
and professional life is not convincing because its basic presuppositions 
are not true. Clarin was not unhappy in his personal life; such data as 
we have show that he dearly loved his family and was intensely devoted 
to his friends. A eritic as violent as he was was bound to have enemies. 
But statements by students and colleagues show the deep attachment 
they felt for him. The best writers of his generation express the warm- 
est affection and admiration in their numerous letters to him; and the 
most promising of the younger writers seek his advice while expressing 
their indebtedness to him—Blasco Ibdfiez, Azorin, and especially Una- 
muno, who wrote to him: “Es usted no ya el primero, casi el tinico es- 
critor espafiol que me hace pensar.”* Clarin was unquestionably the 
most powerful critic of his time, greatly feared, but also sincerely admired. 
Early in his career he had won such recognition and acclaim that he did 
not need to write La Regenta merely to compensate for his own disap- 
pointments; but even if Mr. Brent’s theory were acceptable as a partial 
explanation of the conception of the novel, it is not tenable as an interpre- 
tation of the intent and meaning of the work as a whole. To accept Mr. 
Brent’s view exclusively, would be to ignore Alas’ main purpose and to 
reduce greatly his stature as a moralist and educator. 

As we reexamine the work of Clarin now a hundred years after the 
date of his birth, April 25, 1852, we find it the expression of a mind of 
many facets and strata and yet with a vital unity underlying the com- 
plexity of his thought. Clarin stands out as one of the great educators 
and writers of modern Spain, an original and impassioned thinker who 
circulated many ideas, new in his time and still living today. 


Simmons College Evita F. Hetman 


* Epistolario a Clarin (Madrid, 1941), p. 57. The letters in this volume are 
from Menéndez y Pelayo, Unamuno, and Palacio Valdés. Another Epistolario, 
containing only letters from Menéndez y Pelayo, was published in 1943. Many 
others still remain to be published. 
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Romance Studies Presented to William Morton Dey. Edited by Urban T. 
Holmes, Jr., Alfred E. Engstrom, and Sturgis E. Leavitt. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, No. 12.) Chapel Hill, 1950: 196 pages. 

This volume is published in honor of Professor Dey, who retired from 
active duty after forty-one years of service with his institution as Head of 
the Department of Romance Languages. Of the twenty-six contribu- 
tions, eight deal with Hispanic topics, ranging from Medieaval to con- 
temporary Spanish, including one linguistic paper. John E. Keller 
classifies “Elements of White Magic in Mediaeval Spanish Exempla.” 
Sturgis E. Leavitt raises the question whether Calderén had a sense of 
humor. He would decide it in the negative were it not for the gracioso 
of La dama duende, whom the author considers one of the funniest crea- 
tures in the whole comedia. Luzd&n’s observations on the Spanish comedia 
(1789) were not as destructive as is usually thought, according to J. 
Worth Banner. Sterling A. Stoudemire’s “Note on Scott in Spain” 
emphasizes the role of libretti of Italian romantic opera in spreading 
Scott’s influence. Nicholson B. Adams establishes the fact that Larra’s 
play No mds mostrador is no more than a clever refundicién of Scribe’s 
Les adieux au comptoir. Don H. Walter investigates the history of critical 
appraisals of the Brazilian novel O Missiondrio by Ingléz de Sousa (1891). 
“The Use of Vos in Panamerican Spanish’’ by Stanley L. Robe is primarily 
a study of spatial linguistics based on observations in the field. 

A. G. R. 


Estudios de filologia e historia literaria. Homenaje al R.P. Félix Restrepo 
8.I. (Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, V.) Bogoté, 1949: ix + 
581 pages. 

The Instituto Caro y Cuervo decided to publish Vol. V of its Boletin 
as a testimonial to Félix Restrepo at the occasion of his appointment as its 
Honorary President. He has served the Instituto as Director since its 
“creacién oficial.’”” Besides Colombian scholars, a great many foreign 
contributions give the homenaje a truly international aspect. The 
studies are divided into three sections: I. Lingiifstica, Il. Filologia e 
historia literaria, III. Bibliograffa. It is interesting to note the pre- 
vailing uncertainty of terminoicgy in Spanish. The editors of the Re- 
strepo volume use the term lingiitstica to designate the same field of research 
which the two Menéndez Pidal volumes cover by filologia. The term filologia 
coupled with historia literaria has no clearly discernible meaning. In 
this section are found two articles, ‘‘Nuestro diccionario’’ and ‘‘ Voces ameri- 
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canas en el teatro de Tirso de Molina,” which perhaps could have been 
listed just as well under lingiiistica. Or does filologia have here the meaning 
of Philologie since there is included in Section II an article “Di un mano- 
scritto sconosciuto delle Confessioni’’? 

The following articles deal with Spanish topics: 

I. Linetfstica. Angel Rosenblat, ‘“‘Vacilaciones y cambios de 
género motivados por el articulo” (21-32) ; treats yunque, ayunque; hambre; 
azticar, azticara; “cultismos y extranjerismos.’’—Alvaro D’Ors, “Papele- 
tas semdnticas” (63-68); observations about contestar and responder; 
fungible; gestién, -gesto, -gesta; mancipar; participar; de plano; restituir 
and devolver; tergiversar —Rodolfo Oroz, “‘Met&foras relativas a las partes 
del cuerpo en la lengua popular chilena” (85-100).—P. U. Gonzalez de la 
Calle, ““Advertencias al margen de una etimologia griega de una palabra 
castellana” (101-111); the word is goldre-—Pedro Grases, ‘‘Locha, nombre 
de fracci6n monetaria en Venezuela” (112-123); ochava > lochava > 
locha.—-Luis Flérez, “Cuestiones del espafiol hablado en Monterfa y 
Sincelejo” (124-162).—Alfredo F. Padrén, “Giros sintdcticos usados en 
Cuba” (163-175).—Emilio Robledo, “Orfgenes castizos del habla popular 
de Antioquia y Caldas” (176—-191).—Juan B. Selva, ‘‘Sufijos americanos” 
(192-213).—Augusto Malaret, ‘‘Antologia de americanismos”’ (214-226). 

II. Frrovocfa E HISTORIA LITERARIA. Marcel Bataillon, “Sur la 
genése poétique du Cantique Spirituel de Saint Jean de la Croix’ (251- 
263).—Manuel Garcia Blanco, “Voces americanas en el teatro de Tirso 
de Molina” (264-283).—Joseph G. Fucilla, “Gil Polo y Sannazaro” 
(284-292).—E. Allison Peers, ‘“The Religious Verse of Pedro Espinosa” 
(293-300).—David Rubio O.8.A., “La fuente de La vida es suefio de 
Calderén” (301-307); the source is St. Augustine’s sermons.—Aurelio 
Espinosa Polit 8.I., “La traduccién como obra de arte. La métrica 
latinizante (332-335).—Irving A. Leonard, “Mateo Aleman en México” 
(356-371).—-Joaquin Balaguer, ‘“‘Colén, precursor literario” (372-385).— 
Guillermo Herndéndez de Alba, “José Celestino Mutis, poeta latino” 
(386-405) ; botanist and humanist of eighteenth-century Nueva Granada. 
—Roberto Restrepo, “Nuestro diccionario” (406-410).—Manuel José 
Forero, ‘‘Hallazgo de un libro de Jiménez de Quesada’ (411-—421).—José 
Manuel Rivas Sacconi, “Una poesia de Leén XII interpretada por Caro” 
(422-430). 

III. Brstiograria. Raymond L. Grismer, “Introduction to the 
Classical Influence on the Literatures of Spain and Spanish America. A 
Bibliographital Study.” (433-446).—José J. Ortega Torres, “Cervantes 
en la literatura colombiana’”’ (447-477).—Antanas Kimsa, “Bibliografia 
del R. P. Félix Restrepo 8.1.” (478-548). 

The volume closes with an interesting autobiographical note by 
Father Restrepo, entitled “Explicacién necesaria.’”” Two Indices, by 
Luis Flérez, open up the varied material of the book. The first, “de 


1 Spanish version of article published in HR, XVII (1949), 316-330. 
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materias,”’ includes brief analyses of the articles (pp. 555-563). The 
second, “de palabras,” (pp. 564-579), should be listed in the private 
working bibliography of every linguist and editor of texts. 

A. G. R. 


Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. C.S.1.C., Patronato Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Madrid. Tomo I, 1950: viii + 640 pages; 
Tomo II, 1951: 668 pages. 


Menéndez Pidal celebrated his eightieth birthday in March 1949. 
The Patronato Menéndez y Pelayo decided that the most appropriate 
way to commemorate the occasion would be to offer to him as a 
homenaje “‘juntos, en varios voliimenes, los testimonios de la considera- 
cién doctrinal y personal afecto de quienes trabajan en las disciplinas 
esclarecidas por su autorizado magisterio.” About two hundred papers 
will appear in these volumes. While, quite naturally, most of the con- 
tributors are Spaniards, all countries in which Hispanic studies flourish 
are represented. The articles have been divided into three groups: 
Filologta, Literatura, and Historia. We must limit ourselves to a mere 
reporting of the titles of those articles in the sections on Linguistics and 
Literature which have a bearing on Hispanic studies—they are by far 
the most numerous—and to select those from the History section that are 
of particular interest to scholars in literature. 


Vou. I 


Fito.oeia. Paul Aebischer, “Les formes vulgaires du lat. amygdala 
‘amande’ et leur repartition dans les lengues romanes” (1—17).—Juan 
Corominas, “Del Pidal de Don Ramén” (19-54).—Samuel Gili Gaya, 
“Fonologia del perfodo asindético” (55-67).—A. Griera, “Catalan alba”’ 
(68-73).—Henry y Renée Kahane, “El término mediterréneo tafurea 
‘buque para caballos’” (75-84).—Yakov Malkiel, “La derivacién de 
rebelde, rebeldia y las fuentes del grupo de consonantes -ld- en ibero- 
rrom&nico” (91-124).—J. M*. Millds Vallicrosa, ‘“‘Desinencias adjetivales 
romances en la onomdstica de nuestros judfos” (125-133).—Leo Spitzer, 
“Fleur et rose synonymes par position hiérarchique” (135-155).—B. E. 
Vidos, ‘‘Noms de villes et de provinces flamands et néerlandais devenus 
noms communs dans les langues romanes” (165-194). 

LireraTuRA. Narciso Alonso Cortés, “Sobre Ocampo y Morales” 
(197-219).—Aubrey F. G. Bell, “Imagination in Spanish Literature” 
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